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Catholics and the American Revolution 
[Copyright Dec. 5, 1905.] 
THE CANADIANS FRIENDLY TO THE COLONIES. 


There is ample testimony to show that the Canadians were not 
only not hostile to the cause of the Americans, but where they were 
not neutral they were avowed supporters of the ‘‘Bostonnais.” 

Though the Quebec Act, ‘‘Establishing Popery in Canada,” 
as it was said, gave the Canadians the benefit of their former laws of 
France respecting the Church it also imposed the tithe system for 
the support of the Church on the people. That was one cause of 
dissatisfaction, and so of favor toward the Americans, though pos- 
sibly it may not have been the reason for the disapproval of that 
Act by Father Floquet. Indeed it is probable that it was the chief 
cause, adding to the hope of a possible restoration of the rule of 
France when England was restoring some of the laws of that country 
and one which imposed a legal obligation to support the Church. 

A few citations of testimony showing their favorable attitude 
toward the Americans may be presented as indicative of the force 
of many. 

John Duguia, who had lived in Canada for sixteen months, made 
oath at Philadelphia, August 2, 1775, that the ‘‘Canadians will 
not take up arms on either side, but wish to remain neutre; that 
when the officers appointed by Governor Carleton attempted to 
force the Canadians to take up arms, about 3000 of them assembled 
and obliged the officers to quit their purpose and return home, that 
the son of Dr. Chambeault, one of the principal seigneurs of Canada, 
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had a commission to raise men, but attempting it was disarmed by 
the people and escaped to Montreal; that his father came next day 
and was obliged to go thither likewise; that the Canadians were 
headed by M. L. Artifice; that they have arms but no ammunition 
but what they got from the merchants. 

The Canadians about Quebec were disposed to be neutral, as 
well as those about St. John, but that the priests and seigneurs were 
stimulating them to take up arms against the Colonies; that on ac- 
count of the new laws, which imposed the same taxes that were levied 
by the King of France, the Canadians were very much disobliged 
and declare they will oppose the taxes to the utmost.—[{Am. Ar., 
Vol. 3, p. 13—4th Series.] 

Major John Brown wrote to Governor Trumbull, from Crown 
Point, August 14, 1775: 

‘‘Now is the time to carry Canada. It may be done with great 
ease and little cost, and I have no doubt the Canadians would join 
us. There is great defection among them. They have lately raised 
a mob. Fired on the French officers lately appointed and taken 
away their commissions.—{Am. Ar., Vol. 3, p. 136. Series 4.] 

A letter from Ticonderoga, August 4, 1775, said: 

The Canadians are determined not to fight against us unless 
forced by a formidable army. About three weeks ago an attempt 
was made to force the Canadians to take up arms, and they were about 
to hang some in every parish, when the Canadians rose in a body 
of near 3000 men, disarmed the officer that was after recruits, and 
made him flee, being determinded to defend themselves in the best 
manner they could by a full resistance, rather than be forced to arm 
against the Colonies. The common people there cannot bear to 
have the old French laws take the place again among them, as they 
will be thereby plunged into enormous taxes.—{Am. Ar., Vol. 3, p. 
26, 4th series. ] 

‘As to the Acadians, I have dwelt among them nearly twenty 
years and am well acquainted with their manners and ways. They 
are to a man wholly inclined to the cause of America.’””—{Sparks’ 
Writings of Washington. Vol III, p. 336. Note.] 

General Washington to Gen. Schuyler, Cambridge Camp, Au- 
gust 15, 1775: 

‘‘Several Indians of the tribe of St. Francoiscamein yesterday 
and confirmed the former accounts of the good dispositions of the 
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Indian natives and Canadians to the interestsof America.”—[Am. 
Ar., 3 Vol., p. 144—4th Series.] 

Gen, Schuyler at Ticonderoga received from James Livingston 
a letter dated at St. Terese, Sept. 8, 1775, saying: The Canadians 
are all friends. 

A letter from Quebec, August 20, 1775, to a gentleman in 
Scotland said: There is no persuading the country people here. 
Emissaries from the Rebels have made them believe that they are 
only come into the country to protect them from heavy taxes 
which Parliament designsto lay upon them.—{Am. Ar., Vol. 3, p. 211. 
4th Series.] 

Thomas Gamble, writing from Quebec, Sept. 6, 1775, to Gen. 
Gage, the British Commander at Boston, said: The Canadians’ 
minds are all poisoned by emissaries from New England and the 
damned rascals of merchants here and at Montreal. General Carle- 
ton is, I believe, afraid to order out the militia lest they should re- 
fuse to obey. In short, the Quebec Bill is of no use; on the contrary 
the Canadians talk of that damnedword, Liberty.—{Am. Ar., 3, p. 
963. 4th Series.] 

The Journal of Captain Henry Dearborn in the expedition 
against Quebec, 1775, records: 

Nov. 5th. The people are very ignorant,but seem to be very 
kind to us. 

6th. The inhabitants appear to be very kind, but ask a great 
price for their victuals. 

16th. Three quarters of a mile from the Walls of Quebec. We sent 
a company of men today to take possession of the General Hospital, 
which is a very large pile of buildings about three quarters of a mile 
from the Wails of Quebec. In this building is a nunnery of the first 
order in Canada, where at present there are about thirty-five nuns. 
The Canadians are constantly coming to us and are expressing the 
greatest satisfaction at our coming into the country.—(p. 14.) 

19th. We....marched up to Point Aux-Trumble, about seven 
leagues from Quebec. There are a number of handsome chapels by 
the way. We found the people very kind to us. 

21st. The Curate of the Parish dines at headquarters today. 
—{Pro. Mass. Hist. Soc., 1886.] 

Col. Timothy Bigelow, of 15th Mass. Reg’t, wrote from Chau- 
dier Point, Oct. 28, 1775: ‘‘We have this minute received news 
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that the inhabitants of Canada are all friendly and very much re- 
joiced at our coming.”—{Page 29 of Ceremonies at Ded. of Bigelow 
Monument. Unveiled April 19, 1861.] 

Letters from parish of St. Thomas, 12 leagues below Quebec, 
Jan. 27, 1776: 

‘‘The inhabitants of the country are enlisting and are to a man 
for the Americans, and say that if the army is not able to take 
the town they will do it themselves, for if it is not taken that 
in the Spring they will be ruined by the English for doing what they 
have.” —{Pa. Journal, Mar. 20, 1776.]} 

The address of the general officers to the soldiers of the Grand 
Continental Army, issued at Cambridge, Nov. 24, 1775, said: 

Canada, from whence your tyrants proposed to pour forth whole 
hosts to your destruction, keeps pace with, if not surpasses, the Eng- 
lish Colonies themselves, in zealand ardour for the common rights 
of America 


KASKASKIA AND KAOKI PAPERS. 


The records of Kaskaskia, i Cahokia, Illinois, were generally 
believed to be lost. 

Professor Alvord, of the University of Illinois, was sent out bythe 
State Historical Library to search southern Illinois for historical 
material. At Chester he ‘‘discovered” 2950 French records written 
from 1720 to 1790. Counting enclosures contained therein the 
documents numbered 3500. A description of the character of the 
records may be read in the Report for 1905 on Canadian Archives. 

The Kaskaskia, Kaoki and Fort de Chartres papers found num- 
bered 3000 documents, from 1720 to 1800. 


ALLOWANCE TO “ROMISH CHURCH.” 

Among the instructions sent by King George III to Lord Dor- 
chester, Governor of Canada, on September 16, 1791, was to pay 
£200 allowance to the Person licensed to superintend the Romish 
Church in Lower Canada, now Province of Quebec.—[Canadian 
Archives, 1905; p. 19]. 

That Person was Rt. Rev. new: -Francois Hubert, consecrated 
November 19, 1786, who resigned September 1, 1797, and died Octo- 
ber 17th the same year. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION, PRISONER IN CANADA, 
CARED FOR BY NUNS. e 
[From Pro. Delaware Hist. Soc. ; Vol. 1., p. 28.] 

Extracts from diary of Gen. Francis Nichols, captured during 
Gen. Arnold’s expedition against Quebec: 

Nichols was 2d Lieutenant of Capt. William Hendrick’s Co., 
transferred to 1st Penna., and left service as Major of oth Regt. 
Died at Pottstown, Pa., February 13, 1812. 

March 10, 1776, was removed to the Hotel Dieu, sick of the 
scarlet fever, and placed under the care of the Mother Abbess, where 
I had fresh provisions and good attendance. For several nights the 
nuns sat up with me, four at a time, every two hours. Here I feigned 
myself sick after I had recovered, for fear of being sent back to the 
Seminary to join my fellow-officers, and was not discharged until 
I acknowledged that I was well. When I think of my captivity I 
shall never forget the time spent among the nuns who treated me 
with so much humanity. 

June 28th. The Bishop and merchants of the city subscribed a 
sum of money for our relief, but our pride would not allow us to ac- 
cept it. When the Lieutenant Governor heard of it he was much 
displeased, as he was fearful the news would get to England that we 
had so many friends in the city. 

July 2d. For some time past we have had the privilege of walk- 
ing in the Bishop’s garden and to the wall, where we had a pros- 
pect of the shipping in the harbor and the lower town. On General 
Carleton’s leaving the city the command devolved on the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, who issued the order depriving us of these privileges 
and forbidding our conversing with any persons except in the pres- 
ence of the officer of the guard. 

{Later Gen. Carleton returned from Montreal. Nichols speaks 
of him as ‘‘the only friend we had in the city.” All accounts of the 
captives in Canada agree that General Carleton was kind and careful 
to the prisoners and treated them with the best possible humanity. } 

When granted a parole, Gen. Carleton sent supplies for the 
journey home. The Bishop also presented us with two casks of 
wines, eight loaves of sugar and several pounds of green tea. We 
declined, as we had resolved before leaving home not to use it 
during the contest, and coffee was sent in lieu of it. 
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ADDRESS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS TO THE 
OPPRESSED INHABITANTS OF CANADA. 
Monday, May 29, 1775. 

The Congress met according to adjournment. 

The Committee to whom the Letter to the Inhabitants of Canada 
was recommitted, brought in a draught, which was read, and ap- 
proved, and is as follows: 

‘To the Oppressed Inhabitants of CANADA. 

‘‘FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN :—Alarmed by the designs of an 
arbitrary Ministry to extirpate the rights and liberties of all 
America, a sense of common danger conspired with the dictates of 
humanity in urging us to call your attention, by our late address, 
to this very important object. 

‘‘Since the conclusion of the late war, we have been happy in 
considering you as fellow-subjects; and from the commencement 
of the present plan for subjugating the Continent, we have viewed 
you as fellow-sufferers with us. As we were both entitled by the 
bounty of an indulgent Creator to freedom, and being both devoted 
by the cruel edicts of a despotick Administration, to common ruin, 
we perceived the fate of the Protestant and Catholick Colonies to 
be strongly linked together, and therefore invited you to join with 
us in resolving to be free, and in rejecting, with disdain, the fetters 
of slavery, however artfully polished. 

‘‘We most sincerely condole with you on the arrival of that 
day, in the course of which the sun could not shine on a single free- 
man in all your extensive dominion. Be assured, that your un- 
merited degradation has engaged the most unfeigned pity of your 
sister Colonies; and we flatter ourselves you will not, by tamely 
bearing the yoke, suffer that pity to be supplanted by contempt. 

‘‘When hardy attempts are made to deprive men of rights be- 
stowed by the Almighty, when avenues are cut through the most 
solemn compacts for the admission of despotism, when the plighted 
faith of Government ceases to give security to dutiful subjects, and 
when the insidious stratagems and maneruvres of peace become 
more terrible than the sanguinary operations of war, it is high time 
for them to assert those rights, and, with honest indigtiation, oppose 
the torrent of oppression rushing in upon them. 

‘‘By the introduction of your present form of Government, or 
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rather present form of tyranny, you and your wives and your chil- 
dren are made slaves. You have nothing that you can call your own, 
and all the fruits of your labour and industry may be taken from 
you whenever an avaricious Governor and a rapacious Council may 
incline to demand them. You are liable by their edicts to be trans- 
ported into foreign Countries to fight battles in which you have no 
interest, and to spill your blood in conflicts from which neither 
honour nor emolument can be derived: nay, the enjoyment of your 
very Religion, on the present system, depends on a Legislature in 
which you have no share, and over which you have no control, and 
your priests are exposed to expulsion, banishment, and ruin, when- 
ever their wealth and possessions furnish sufficient temptation. 
They cannot be sure that a virtuous Prince will always fill the throne 
and should a wicked or careless King concur with a wicked Ministry 
in extracting the treasure and strength of your Country, it is im- 
possible to conceive to what variety and to what extremes of wretch- 
edness you may, under the present establishment, be reduced. 

‘‘We are informed you have already been called upon to waste 
your lives in a contest with us. Should you, by complying in this 
instance, assent to your new establishment and a war break out 
with France, your wealth and your sons may be sent to perish in 
expeditions against their Islands in the West Indies. 

‘“‘It cannot be presumed that these considerations will have no 
weight with you, or that you are so lost to all sense of honour. We 
can never believe that the present race of Canadians are so degener- 
ated as to possess neither the spirit, the gallantry, nor the courage 
of their ancestors. You certainly will not permit the infamy and 
disgrace of such pusillanimity to rest on your own heads, and the 
consequences of it on your children forever. 

‘‘We, for our parts, are determined to live free, or not at all; 
and are resolved, that posterity shall never reproach us with having 
brought slaves into the world. 

‘Permit us again to repeat that we are your friends, not your 
enemies, arid be not imposed upon by those who may endeavor to 
create animosities. The taking of the fort and military stores at 
Ticonderoga and CyYown Point, and the armed vessels on the lake, 
was dictated by the great law of self-preservation. They were in- 
tended to annoy us, and to cut off that friendly intercourse and 
communication, which has hitherto subsisted between you and us. 
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We hope it has given you no uneasiness, and you may rely on our 
assurances, that these Colonies will pursue no measures whatever, 
but such as friendship and a regard for our mutual safety and in- 
terest may suggest. 

‘‘As our concern for your welfare entitles us to your friendship 
we presume you will not, by doing us injury, reduce us to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of treating you as enemies. 

‘‘We yet entertain hopes of your uniting with us in the de- 
fence of our common liberty, and there is yet reason to believe, that 
should we join in imploring the attention of our Sovereign to the 
unmerited and unparalleled oppressions of his American subjects, 
he will at length be undeceived, and forbid a licentious Ministry 
any longer to riot in the ruins of the rights of mankind.”’ 

Ordered, That the above Letter be signed by the President. 

Ordered, That Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Mifflin be a Committee 
to get the Letter translated into the French language, and to have 
one thousand copies oi it, so translated, printed, in order to be 
sent to Canada, and dispersed among the inhabitants there. 


On the death of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, President Jackson 
issued the annexed order: ° 

‘The last survivor of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, he who for many years was the last precious relic of the band 
of July 4, 1776, isnomore. The death of Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
is announced to us. The triumph of the grave over this living monu- 
ment of our nation’s birthday, around which the gratitude of a nation 
loved to gather, will be the signal for a nation’s mourning. Asa mark 
of respect due to the occasion, the offices of the United States Govern- 
ment in this city will be closed to-morrow, the 16th inst.” 
he wa 
hens Ear.y Detrorr RECORDS. 
Mr.C. M. Burton, of Detroit, has copies of the records of St. Ann’s 
Catholic Church, the first mission established in Detroit and still in 
existence, and of the Church of the Assumption, a Huron mission es- 
tablished on the Canada side of the Detroit River. These records, 
twenty volumes, cover the period from 1704 to 1842, giving dates of 
baptisms, marriages and burials of French Catholics and converted 


Indians. 


@ 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE NAVY OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


The following document does not wholly relate to CaTHOLics 
AND THE REVOLUTION, but as it is an original manuscript not before 
published it is of historical importance. No such complete list of 
the Continental Navy officers has heretofore been published, as The 
General Register of the United States Navy, by Hamersly, is incom- 
plete and Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle, Vol. I, contains the same 
list. The list herewith given contains the names of forty-five cap- 
tains and commanders, one hundred and thirty lieutenants, and one 
hundred and thirty-four marine officers. 


This record was obtained from the Navy DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY AND NAVAL War REcorps. It was sent THE RESEARCHES 
by direct personal order of Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, when Secretary 
of the Navy, to whom application had been made. 

A list of the Commissioned Officers who served in the Navy of 
the United States in the late war, 1775-1783. 

Copied from the original manuscript list sent to President 
Washington by Secretary-at-War Knox and now preserved with 
letters, records and papers of General Washington that form part of 
the National Archives in the custody of the Department of State: 


CAPTAINS AND COMMANDERS. 


RID o>. oc o's 050 Reena He was Commander-in-Chief and 
was suspended in March, 1777. 


James Nicholson ............... 

I ond y hic vos ona nnviadcs Dead. - 

EE i ick snee ess eee Dead. 

Dudley Saltonstall ............. Broke by Court Martial Oct. 1779. 

Nicholas Biddle ............... Blown up in the Randolph Frigate, 
March, 1778. 

Thomas Thompson ............ Broke by Court Martial, July 1778. 

NS ions 5 x osdvecaed 

PTI, oonv onc esctccesesa Dead. 

OO Pr ree Dead. 

Charles Alexander ............. Dead. 

Lambert Wickes ............... Lost in the Reprisal, Oct. 1777. 

Abraham Whipple.............. 

Rees Suspended in May, 1778. 
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NS ois. .kaids ona 


NEE iS o'e ck sw est'g eis 

Hoysted Hacker ............... 

Isaiah Robinson ............... Dead. 

\ to Barer ye cre: Dead. 

C35. Boeke es ee Ne 

EE a 550s eT Broke. 

CO a SN erry Suspended in 1779. 

James Robinson ............... Dead. 

DE See cle t se PE a Lost in the Saratoga, March 1781. 
a ec BES Dead. 


The rank of the above 24 Captains was fixed in the order in which 
they stand by Act of Congress of the roth October, 1776. 


eS Or Te Supposed to be lost at sea. 
Samuel Nicholson .............. 
John Nicholson ................ 
RR er reer, 
John P. Rathbon............... Dead. 
og eee ee Broke by Court Martial in 1780. 
CONE. Pet... 1S eve 
Thomas Simpson .............. Dead. 
Samuel Tucker................. 
Es os nan 00 tae tad «4 Dead. 
_ 8, SE Dead. 
Ee trios so aa hes o8e ka 
PT kos neces syreapes Dead. 
EE isin 03a ue RK Resigned. 
edt atccssheene § 
a ae ee rs nee ie ge 
Gustavus Cunningham ........ 
Benjamin Dunn .............. 
DEE 48s Sha batess ocho Dead. 
UN CRD as 6 oid cisco ae cges 
SE ek i adds kQeweken 
LIEUTENANTS. 
Thomas Albertson ............. Dead. (These three lieutenants 
es 665 4.5: pa pes Hanes Dead. were appointed to 
EN cs > oss un 098 Sue ces command vessels. ) 




















FOR ee Resigned. 
James Armitage................ Discharged. 
I sao ccs dscnevead Dead. 
Pe ite Deserted. 
CIEL. 5 sc ccccckscess’ 
Robert Adamson .............. 
Seeee DeeNs. ........ HiRes. 
I. Wisc g ws ocinasesta 
pore 
John Ballenger...............%. Discharged 
Ezekiel Burroughs.............. 
NE as 5 a btins Sp ohndies 
Rr re 
EP ee 
William Barnes ................ Lostfin the Randolph. 
RE 0.6 5 is sup sc ccdiees Dead 
IN. vs we asascsenepa 
a ripe 
| Ererrerree rrr 
IS ins «6's anus oh smeee * 
IE, 5 oe 0500 Khaen eens 
es cay send cde eies 
Arthur Dillaway ............... Dead. 
Te Tore rer 
Pere rere 
EE 5 60 p04 sk anen ew ee's 
Pere re 
PTO rr Resigned. 
| re 
PRP rere 
ON Rr ren 
Joshua Fanning ............... Lost in the Randolph. 
Nichs. E. Gardner .............. 
Joseph Greenway .............. 
William Gamble ....... F< saaned Resigned. 
0 ey eee ee 
Stephen Gregory .............. 
William Grinnell ............... 
Robert Hattie .........cc005: He lost an arm and is now a pen- 
sioner of the United States, 
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John Hennesey ................ Broke. 


RI rer eer rs Quit the service without leave. 


George House................:- 
rey oar errr Deserted. 

Abra’m Hawkins ............. : 

| rr ere ree 

Esek Hopkins, Jr. ............. Resigned. 
EL des) ee vecwase naka 
eee Terese. Resigned. 
re ees Discharged October 15, 1779. 
EIN ged a 60. 4e 6 3ipio wad Dead. 

IN 30 ko note a4 5 da vung en Ran off with a prize. 
Benjamin Knight............... 

Edward Leger ................- Discharged. 

DE UIE «oc pV cvs eccesee ob 

II 2s is g's Cad'c'y bs wep ead Resigned. 

Muscoe Livingston ............. Resigned July 27, 1778. 
IER oo Sane so calod ae 

Luke Mathewman ............. Dead. 

BIE ive cn 58s 210645 «80% Resigned March 11, 1777. 
MID kv acces os ccwlines 

ER Foi chs tas baer oes 

Jonathan Malbee .............. 

SE 'Sieid aoa odicc> 600 408s 

John McDougal ............... Lost in the Randolph. 
William Mollison ............. 

Robert Pomeroy ............... Deserted. 
EY 6c ialka 60 co Sneak Resigned. 

Jonathan Pitcher............... 

MI a odin wisaeiein bale des 

Benjamin Page ............... 

CIEE % co 5-0 o's os teen see's 

I own usb 5 og bs os Oe Lost in the Saratoga. 
James Robertson ............. Dead. 

RE anki de v0bas se nea’ 

TE ie kc 630s cagieseen Resigned. 
BNE on occa ce cdncceuas 

DORAEMON: 6 oc vce cccsecses 











i) tes Ok me Se me Bee fe 











ia hoi sk as tea Discharged September 19, 1776. 
ESS, 6 iy'pa! ioe ne onan Disgraced. 
John Sleymaker ............... 
Joshia Shackford .............. Resigned. 
ES Sa 
Robert Saunders .............. 
PED 5. ic cwnveacsees 
Adam W. Thaxter.............. Dead. 
I oo oa vccssvewswen Dead. 
Thomas Vaughan .............. Dead. 
Richard Wickes ............... Killed on board the Reprisal. 
ED ks sb hecevepeae Resigned April 8, 1777. 
pn Ter errr. Dead. 
SED nw cece cdvereh 
Hezekiah Welch ............... 
John Wheelwright ............. 
I Reretreeyetd vn 
OT 
E856 bins wae SEER Resigned July 8, 1779. 
ET ee ee eee 
William Barron ............... 
I wb cacedecsae gen 
Benjamin Barron .............. 
ee errrrr Terres Deserted. 
PPE ee Terre 
EE errr or 
George Champlin .............. 
MIS soc cc cccescanae 
EIEN o's F oveste sd sances 
| ee rere rr 
James Grinwell  ............... 
William Hopkins .............. 
eer ree 
CG Peer ery ree 
No ie icp s bee bas cee 
Tee eee 
ee ee 
William Morrison .............. 
ENN cae ds-nwae iv os Ws 








nh 63.t4.5s 6s evenenn 





James Stephens ............... 
Marie Sevel Dorie .............. : 
ok soe ck os heal ; 
ERR REL FSE. SRS pert 
Thomas Weaver ............... 
Daniel Vaughan................ P 
MARINE OFFICERS. re 
Captains. L 
ere ee Major of Marines. a 7 
Edward Arrowsmith ........... | 
ea oii oa ny ns Kaa ees Ji 
ERO ‘ a 
a cai Abec awa . Resigned. P: 
Benjamin Dean ............... Resigned July 12, 1777. 
EE ss bntenecsereas 2 
William Holton ........... ....Broke December 11, 1778. Ww 
Joseph Hardy ....... PP eee roar y pos 
EE 5 cic dcweccesaeues , pa 
65, oda «o's ee aes Be, 
EE ons pancake enemies Dead. Da 
_ 9  — Saas afi 
Geo. Jerry Osborn ............ ' 
EE cs weessee cee sawe Resigned. ~ 
IED. 0 oc sic dvccct ans jJ “ 
Matthew Parte .............:.. oe 
Gilbert Saltonstall ............. D 
Elihu Trowbridge .............. Deserted. - 
Miles Pennington............... Dead. oe 
cis 5 ae ses un Kee H 
Bo os cncsdeuncdcdene ; ie > 
CE tn vawcucsesdvuxes Lost in the Randolph. Step 
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Joseph Shoemaker.............. 
PE WSs vec beds rnsccws Dead. 
ES OTC TT 
William Mathewman ........... 
William Nicholson.............. 
rrr 
———— Rice ................ 

DE. .cvnsacemens 

MARINE OFFICERS. 
Lieutenants. 

re Resigned July 5, 1779. 
eR a 
Ee nn. 3 saidina woke oem Dead. 
Witte Barmey ............... Dead. 
Peregrine Brown .............. 
SE rey > Resigned. 
PD i iS ass ecccekak vas Dead. 
als nd.n os ine one ees 
Panatier Dela Falconier ........ 
Jae «Cw#ij jw... ww eee Dead. 
Thomas Elwood................ 
William Gilmore ............... Went into the land service. 
Samuel Gamage ............... Resigned. 
NN id 04 Le asad we 
Benjamin Huddle .............. 
Daniel Henderson ............. Lost at sea. 
Richard Harrison .............. 
James Hamilton ............... 
hi Seah eink dia beet 
i dines i Min: «ins: 60oie? 
William Jennison............... 
ie ic ears aconn:inie ein 
ps rere rrr er, Resigned. 
EE Te eer Resigned. 
Hugh Montgomery ............. Resigned. 
Robert McNeal ................ Resigned April 5, 1778. 
Stephen Meade ................ 
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Alexander Neilson ............. Resigned April 5, 1778. 
PCC eae r 

Thomas Pownal ............... 

Samuel Prichard .............. 

Thomas Plunkett .............. 

MTT PU i oc 5 ei eee 

NT EE eg line 2a es Hogs 
re 

PEMD. in ccs acy faces ete. Dead. 
Eger 

NE os boa see caie ss 

George Trumbull .............. Discharged March 4, 1778. 
Nathaniel Twing .............. Resigned. 
I ss xs ale o's cae 

Zebulon Varnam .............. 

Abraham Vandyke............... 

CM ads A ait raw o hus 

RN WI og 'dpkd ov k.e 0 bis 

William Waterman .............. 


SIE ike wile ciao ale susie 

Jonathan Woodworth .......... 

Samuel Wallingsworth ...... .... 

James H. Wilson .............. 

Abraham Boyce................ Afterwards appointed Captain of 
Marines. 

William Barney ............... 

Hitary Meer . 2... eek. 

ERP rier ree Dead. 

ass oa oN Xk oka nos 

ERTS ean 

Robert Cummings ............. 

ME, «6 o's os odd ba es 

RE Sho bs chan dere 

J gf eee eee 

a ne ea 

Benjamin Catlin ............... 

WN PIII i co's Sc ccakeee 
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Stephen Earl ........ 

Thomas Fitzgerald ....... 
William Fielding .............. 
Zebadiah Farnham ............ 
Ee Te eee re 
Samuel Hempsted ............. 
CED 5's <i ek vod ee nd Rawke 
William Hamilton ............. 
eee 
re 
William Huddle ............... 
re 
Eugene McCarthy ............. 
Peter Manifold 
SS 6 cd te AC hed 

Richard McClure .............. 

Charles McHarron ............. 

——— Kelly ............... 

Daniel Longstreet ............. 

William Radford ............. 

I crit iw cass 

Nathl. Richards ....... 

Bc We Eg. che banes 

Benjamin Thompson ...... 

Edmund Stack........... ; 

Lewis De La Valette........ on 

Hugh Kirkpatrick ............ 

No regular record appears to have been kept of the appointments 
made in the Marine Department, and it is not to be wondered at when 
it is considered how many persons and boards were vested with 
authority to make appointments. 

The foregoing list is formed from the Minutes of the Marine 


| Committee and Navy Boards, and from the rolls of the several ves- 


| 





sels; many of the Officers served only for a Cruise. 
(Signed) DOYLE SWEENY. 
Treasury Department, 
Auditor’s Office, 
March 18, 1794. 
Doyle Sweeny was a Catholic and a brother of Morgan Sweeny, 
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who also wasaclerk in the United States Treasury Department, 
who died June 3, 1799, and was buried in St. Mary’s graveyard the 
next day. Doyle Sweeny’s son Philip was baptized at St. Mary’s 
October 11, 1794. His son Edward was baptized by Rev. C. V. 
Keating February 11, 1792. 








NAVY DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY AND NAVAL WAR RECORDS 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1906. 


Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request of the 29th ultimo, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, I take pleasure in sending 
you herewith a copy of the ‘‘List of Commissioned Officers who served 
in the Navy of the United States in the late War, 1775-1783.” 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. W. STEWART, 
Superintendent of Library and Naval War Records. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, 
Editor, AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY AND NAVAL WAR RECORDS 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1806. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of the 26th instant, I have to 
inform you that I do not know of any complete list of Continental 
Navy officers. The list in the ‘“General Register of the United States 
Navy,” by Hamersly, is incomplete. ~Goldsborough’s ‘‘Naval Chron- 
icle,” Vol. I, contains a list which is the same as Hamersly’s. 

There is in this office a typewritten list of— 

45 captains and commanders, 
130 lieutenants, 
134 marine officers. 

The above list is also incomplete. It is made up from minutes of 
the Marine Committee and Navy Boards, and from the rolls of the 
several vessels. There is little more than mere mention of name and 
rank. If you will ask our admirable Secretary for this list, stating 


that it is not obtainable in print, he will direct this office to make and | 


furnish you with a copy thereof. 
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Regarding a list of privateer captains of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, the ‘“‘United States Navy, 1775 to 1803,” by Geo. F. Emmons, 
contains a fairly complete list of Revolutionary privateer vessels 
and their commanders. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES W. STEWART. 
Superintendent of Library and Naval War Records, 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, 


Editor, AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, October 30, 1906. 
Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th instant and 
beg to say that I have taken pleasure in directing the Superintendent 
of the Office of Naval War Records to furnish you with the list of 
names you desire. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Secretary. 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


DOCUMENTS AT CHICAGO, 


Among the manuscripts in the archives of the Chicago Historical 
Society may be examined a Proclamation dated 1480, signed by Ferd- 
inand and Isabelle, and Cardinal Ximénes. 

A document of 1520, signed by Antonius Vespucci, brother of 
Amerigo, and one of December, 1526, by Amerigo Vespucci and his 
brothers Laurentius and Antonius. 

One dated May, 1528, by Amerigo Vespucci. Very many others 
signed by notable personages of fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

There is one dated January 9, 1650, by Jerome Lalemant, a 
permit in connection with some property belonging to the Jesuits. 
Signed at Three Rivers, ‘‘Hierosme Lalemant, Supérieur des Missions 
et Résidences de la Compagnie de Jésu en la Nouvelle France.” 
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(Reprinted, by permission, jrom Appleton's Magazine, November, 1905.] 
THE COMMODORES OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED 
COLONIES 
HOPKINS, JONES, BARRY. 


When the Colonies by successive acts of the King and Ministry 
were forced, by the logic of events proceeding from their rejected 
appeals for redress, to take up arms to resist the oppressive measures 
of Great Britain, naturally, of course, their resistance took the form 
of a military or army force by the organization of companies or regi- 
ments effective for defense. 

When this armed resistance had become so strong that the army 
of Washington besieged the British forces in Boston, just as naturally 
also came the purpose of preventing the besieged from being reen- 
forced with provisions or ammunition by vessels bringing such sup- 
plies from across the ocean. 

Rhode Island in those days was an important maritime colony. 
Its chief port—Newport—was the seat of a more important trade 
than even New York. 

Resistance, not only by protest but by action, had early mani- 
fested itself in that colony and always by ‘decisive proceedings 
against British vessels. 

Thus Rhode Island by its maritime prominence and its many 
men of the sea sailing to and from its ports recognized, sooner than 
the other colonies, the war force of the sea and the power it could 
be in upholding the claim of the colonies. That colony early in the 
struggle maintained, as did Washington in the later years of the war, 
that only by an efficient sea force could the colonies continue suc- 
cessfully the resistance they were making and would make against 
Great Britain. 

The Continental Congress had been maintaining an armed force 
on land under General Washington and so had been giving its at- 
tention to army matters throughout the colonies. In the early days 
nothing of record appears to show that any consideration was given 
by the Congress to the organization of a naval force until October 3, 
1775, when the Representatives of Rhode Island presented the res- 
olution which that Assembly on August 26th had adopted declar- 
ing: ‘‘This Assembly is persuaded that building and equipping an 
American fleet, as soon as possible, would greatly and essentially 
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conduce to the preservation of the lives, liberty, and property of 
the good people of these colonies, and therefore instruct their dele- 
gates to use their influence at the ensuing Congress for the building 
at Continental expense of a fleet of sufficient force for the protection 
































ESEK HOPKINS, OF RHODE ISLAND 


of these colonies and employing them in such a manner and places 
as will most effectually annoy our enemies and contribute to the 
common defence of these colonies.” 
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The subject was brought up for consideration on October 7th. 
John Adams tells us that some thought the project ‘‘the maddest 
idea,” that when Rutledge, of South Carolina, moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a plan and estimate of a fleet, timid 
ones made the proposition a subject of such ridicule that Gadsden 
had to protest against his associates doing so. Silas Deane advised 
Congress to give it ‘‘serious debate.’”’ He did not consider it ‘‘ro- 
mantic.”’ 

The thought of fitting out a fleet to combat the powerful sea 
force of Great Britain did, indeed, seem, even to resolute defenders 
of Liberty, a most foolhardy undertaking. 

Deane, Langdon, and Gadsden were appointed the committee. 
On the 13th, Congress, ‘‘taking into consideration the report of the 
committee appointed to prepare a plan for intercepting vessels coming 
out with stores and ammunition, and after some debate, resolved’’ 
that two vessels, carrying one fourteen, the other ten guns, a propor- 
tionable number of swivels and men, should be fitted out. 

On the 30th the committee reported and Congress resolved to 
fit out ‘‘two other armed vessels,” one not exceeding twenty guns, 
the other not exceeding thirty-six. 

The committee was increased from three to seven. The added 
members were Stephen Hopkins, Joseph Hewes, Richard Henry 
Lee, and John Adams. 

Thus was begun the Navy OF THE UNITED CoLoniEs. The 
committee on November 23d ‘‘brought in a set of rules for the govern- 
ment of the American Navy” which on the 25th were adopted under 
the title: RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED 
COLONIES. 

Captain Esek Hopkins, of Rhode Island, through the influence 
of his brother, Stephen Hopkins, a member of the committee, was, 
on November 5, 1775, appointed Commander-in-chief of a fleet to be 
organized and of the expedition on which it would be sent. 

Who was this Commander-in-chief, ‘‘ Admiral,” or ‘‘Commodore,” 
as he was by courtesy called?—the first of our naval commanders 
to be thus titled, though not so by official designation, as these terms 
‘*Admiral’”’ and ‘‘Commodore” became official only during our Civil 
War. 

Esek Hopkins was born April 26, 1718, at (now) Scituate, R. I. 
Prior to the beginning of hostilities with ‘‘the Mother Country” 
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Hopkins had been engaged in the merchant sea service as captain 
} of Rhode Island vessels. 

In July, 1775, Captain James Wallace of the British fleet threat- 
} ened Newport with assault unless he was furnished supplies. A 
town meeting ordered fortifications to be built. On August 29th 
Hopkins was appointed by the Town Meeting to direct a battery at 
Fox Hill to command the harbor. On October 4th, Hopkins was 
appointed Commander-in-chief with the rank of Brigadier-General. 
This commission he held two months and eighteen days—thus being 
a ‘‘General’’ and a ‘‘Commodore”’ at the same time, as it was not 
until December 22, 1775, that Congress approved of his appointment 
as Commander-in-chief. 

He arrived at Philadelphia, January 14, 1776, in the Providence, 
formerly the Katy, of the Rhode Island fleet. 

The day of Hopkins’ arrival at Philadelphia is believed to be 
the day Lieutenant John Paul Jones ‘‘hoisted by my own hand,” 
as he wrote, ‘‘the first American flag,’ when Hopkins came on board 
the flagship Alfred, commanded by Captain Saltonstall. 

Detained by the ice in the Delaware and an epidemic of smallpox 
among the crew, Hopkins’ fleet—the first American naval expedi- 
tion—did not sail until February 17, 1776. Though it had been or- 
ganized mainly to assist Charleston, S. C., yet the necessity for doing 
it so late did not exist. The expedition sailed further southward 
to the Bahama Islands, where, at New Providence, a descent was 
made, arms and ammunition so sorely needed by Washington’s army 
were taken, and the Governor and other inhabitants seized as host- 
ages. The fleet sailed homeward on St. Patrick’s day, 1776, the day 
Washington was driving the British out of Boston—a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence and one worthy of being remembered on 
each annual recurring anniversary of Ireland’s patron saint. 

On the way homeward Hopkins, off Long Island, encountered 
the Glasgow, a British man-of-war. An engagement took place, 
but, notwithstanding the superiority of Hopkins’ fleet, the Glasgow 
succeeded in escaping when, in the opinion of those not witnesses of 
the engagement, she ought to have been captured. 

At any rate the result was not regarded by the Continental au- 
thorities as satisfactory, so that after Hopkins’ arrival at New Lon- 
don, Conn., although he still retained command, he was not again 
employed in any naval ventures. Though not formally tried nor 
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‘‘dismissed,’”’ as some assert, the Marine Committee of Congress) 
adopted the plan of a reorganization of the navy and on October 10, | 
1776, presented Congress a list of appointed Captains among which| 
the name of Esek Hopkins did not appear. ; 
Thus without glory, nor yet in disgrace, disappeared the first/ 
‘‘Commodore’’—the native-born American—Esek Hopkins. 
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FIRST ORDER ISSUED TO AN OFFICER OF THE COLONIAL NAVY ON ACTIVE 7 
SERVICE 
In the popular mind all other active commanders in the navy 
of the colonies are unknown, save John Paul Jones. 


Born in Scotland, and in youth known as John Paul, he, on set- | 
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tling in America two years before the outbreak of hostilities, added 
‘‘Jones”’ thereto. 

The first mention on the records of the nation presents his name 
to Congress on December 22, 1775, as first on the list of lieutenants 
of the new navy reported by the Marine Committee for confirmation. 
His biographers usually state that this was the day of his appoint- 
ment. Jones, however, records that he was appointed on December 
7th. Concerning his appointment as Lieutenant and not a Captain, 


} Jones recorded, in 1783, that he had been offered a captaincy, but he 
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did not consider himself ‘‘perfect in the duties of a Lieutenant.”’ 
He was appointed to the Aljred, commanded by Captain Saltonstall. 
It was the flagship of the Commander-in-chief. 

The incident of raising the flag on the Aljred is always related 
with patriotic glamour as though the present Stars and Stripes was 
‘the American flag’’ hoisted by Jones and the first occasion of its 
display as has often been stated. 

Jones considered the act as ‘‘a slight circumstance,’ though he 
was always proud of it, as he had ‘‘chosen to do it with his own hands.” 

The Aljred carried two flags when she sailed southward. Which 
one did Jones hoist? It is generally stated that it was the Rattle- 
snake and Pine-tree flag. There was no such flag. There was a 
Pine-tree flag. There was another, the Rattlesnake flag. This lat- 
ter was the personal ensign of Hopkins, indicating the ship from 
which he commanded the expedition. Jones speaks of ‘‘the Ameri- 
can flag’ as the one he hoisted. In January, 1776, that was the 
Union flag which Washington had raised at Cambridge, January 1, 
1776—the thirteen stripes with the English cross where now are the 
stars. This, undoubtedly, was ‘‘the American flag’ hoisted by Jones. 
No other could in 1783 be referred to as ‘‘the American flag.’ 

Biographers place the time at periods from November 25, 1775, 
to January 14, 1776, but the latter seems the most probable, as on 
that day Hopkins, the Commander-in-chief, arrived at Philadelphia 
and took command of the fleet. So it is reasonable to conclude that 
on his coming on board the Alfred the new flag, the flag of Washing- 
ton, was raised. That was the flag the Aljred carried when she 
sailed on the expedition southward. 

Lieutenant Jones thus began his naval services. There is no 
official record of any duties performed prior to those on the Alfred 
—no Committee on Naval Affairs being appointed as early as June 
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—no consultation with such a committee which, it is said, had sent 
to Jones, the Virginia planter, to come to Philadelphia and select 
vessels for naval operations. These and many other alleged services 
are without foundation. 

After the expedition had returned and the fleet had entered the 
harbor of New London, Conn., Jones was, on May 10, 1776, appoint- 
ed by Hopkins to the command of the Providence. Later transferred 
to the Alfred, on which he did good service on the northeastern coast, 
he was successively assigned to eight other vessels. 

‘‘Will posterity,’ he wrote in 1783, ‘‘believe that ten commands 
were taken from me and that the best vessel my country ever gave 
me was the Ranger?’’ He underscores ‘‘my country,”’ as if to show 
that with all the many commands given and taken from him, but one 
was a vessel of such build and force as to enable him to do service 
in accord with his spirit of adventure. 

In the Ranger he had, in the English Channel and tributary 
waters, captured the Drake and many other prizes and created con- 
sternation in mercantile and marine circles of England. Yet the 
Ranger, on his entry to Brest, was taken from him, while he was 
soothed at its loss by being told that the /ndien, building at the Texel, 
Holland, would be assigned him; but, alas! he never got the command 
owing to complications regarding her building having arisen between 
England and Holland. 

All this while Jones was in France, moving from Brest and 
L’Orient to Paris and Passy, interviewing Franklin and seeking court 
influences reaching to the King, Louis XVI, striving to have a ship 
given him and so give his active spirit an outlet. 

Franklin was unable to secure him an American vessel. But 
for the King’s action of taking the French ship Duc de Duras, mak- 
ing needed repairs, and changing her name to the Bonne Homme 
Richard in compliment to Franklin’s character of Poor Richard, it 
is probable that Jones would to-day be little known. 

Jones sailed as the nominal Commander-in-chief or ‘‘Commodore’”’ 
of a fleet of five armed ships of which but one, the Alliance, was of 
American build, and that was commanded by Pierre Landais, a 
Frenchman, erratic, if not of infirm mind. 

The expedition sent out by the French King to keep up ‘‘a plan 
of annoyance”’ which had been arranged to harass English commerce, 
was a French enterprise, but one wholly in accord with the energies 
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and spirit of Jones, who chaffed at the eight months’ idleness to which 
he had been subjected. He seems to have started on this expedition 
with an acute and sensitive spirit, determined to encounter, and 
not evade, a force double his own, as he expressed, in order, as it 
were, to convince his country, and especially its naval authorities, 
who had treated him so shabbily. 

View as we may with candor and yet with that partiality which 
ever causes us to honor as meritorious those who have well served 











bn old lithograph. 
BARRY RECEIVING HIS COMMISSION FROM WASHINGTON. 


our country, especially those heroes who aided in placing ours among 
the nations of the earth, many who have studied his career do not 
escape the conviction that Jones was of that class to whom the term 
“adventurer” in the common mind best conveys the idea which 
study embodies. That seems to a great degree to be decided to be 
correct by his letter to Lady Selkirk, in which he said: ‘‘I am not in 
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arms as an Amercan. I profess myself a citizen of the world, totally 
unfettered by the little mean distinctions of climate or country which 
diminish the benevolence of the heart and set bounds to philan- 
thropy.” 

Jones fought valiantly and well for America and was a power- 
ful factor in upholding and winning the cause of the colonies. Yet 
with equal facility of action and, doubtless, with equal fervor, he 
entered the service of Russia and served her with as strong a devo- 
tion. 


But our country at the time—1788—had no navy, no use for | 


Jones or other naval commanders. Jones, by taking service in the 


Russian navy as Rear Admiral, believed he was again perfecting | 
himself in knowledge which might sometime be useful to our, if not § 
his, country. He was serving, not forsaking, the country. He ever § 


held the ‘“‘glorious title of a citizen of the United States,’’ though but 
a decade before he had proclaimed he strove for it not as an American 
but ‘‘as a citizen of the world.” 


Now our country hails him as Founder or Father of the American | 


navy. This is, again, going to the opposite extreme. History, 
moving our country to do exact and equal justice, will, and perhaps 


before long, place Jones in his true historical position where fame | 


will ever rightly guard his name untainted by ‘‘romantic literary 


productions,” but in proper ‘‘proportion to the real magnitude of 
his achievements,” which ended with his death in Paris in 1792. 
The Scotchman, the “foreigner,” as John Adams classed him, was 


\ 


faithful to America. 

Of all the naval commanders of the navy of the colonies it can 
truthfully be claimed that John Barry was the most conspicuous 
for length-of service and continuous employment in the several duties 


assigned him. Indeed, a critical examination of the records will | 


prove he was the most trusted as well as a most faithful officer. Im- 
portant commands were assigned him. Missions fraught with serious 
consequences were given him to fulfil, and these, successfully per- 
formed, were more important than battles won or prizes captured. 
Indeed, he was commanded, at times, not to make captures, lest so 
doing would delay or endanger the missions upon which he was sent. 


He was always on duty. He was the first to begin under Continental | 


authority and the last to cease operations—fighting the last battle 
of the Revolution and commanding the whole Navy of the new United 
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States and its last, as it was its best, vessel of the United Colonies’ 
navy. When the new navy of the United States was founded in 
the administration of Washington, in 1794, of all the living command- 
ers of the Revolutionary navy, the first President of our country 
chose John Barry to be Number One in rank as the head or ranking 
officer of the new Navy and its first Commodore in command of its 
first fleet in naval operations. 

Like other officers of the navy of the colonies he has been over- 
shadowed by John Paul Jones, whoseone most brilliant and certainly 
most startling action has caused the practical obliteration of all other 
names from the public mind. 

Yet it is becoming clear, by the consideration of the services 
of John Paul Jones, that if the tithe FarHER or FOUNDER OF THE 
AMERICAN Navy may rightly be bestowed upon anyone, it is justly 
due to John Barry, as was declared by Editor Dennie of the Port- 
folio in 1813. This is true whether we consider his services in the 
navy of the United Colonies or in the navy of the United States. 
These, separately or combined successively, must be regarded as the 
THE AMERICAN Navy. In each and in both John Barry stands 
conspicuous for fidelity. He alone in the number of later distin- 
guished officers of the navy who were trained under him must truly 
be declared Fatuer, for none other had such a number of young 
officers who later merited the renown won by services for our country. 

John Barry was a native of the County Wexford, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1745. Coming to Philadelphia in early manhood, 
he, from 1766, was actively engaged in the merchant marine service, 
mainly to and from the West Indies, until in 1774, in the Black Prince, 
the finest and largest of the American commercial fleet, he made a 
voyage to Bristol and London. Affairs in the colonies were becom- 
ing more and more strained with England. A Congress of the ccl- 
onies met at Philadelphia. The non-importation resolve debarred 
for a time the return of Barry’s ship until, observing the trend of 
events after the battles of Lexington and of Bunker Hill, he deter- 
mined, in September, 1775, to return to Philadelphia. He arrived 
home on October 13, 1775, the very day Congress had resolved 
to fit out two armed cruisers of fourteen and of ten guns—of nine- 
pounders. This was done on recommendation of a committee ap- 
pointed October 3d. Two vessels were obtained. They were named 
the Lexington and the Reprisal. The former, the heavier armed, 
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THE STUART PORTRAIT OF BARRY 





was given to Captain John Barry, the latter to Captain Wickes. 
Barry’s vessel was named after the first battleground of the Revo- 
lution and was the first fitted out—and Barry the first appointed 
officer. Selected prior to that date he was appointed Caprain on 
December 7, 1775. 

Barry not only prepared the Lexington for service, securing for 
her the only nine-pounders in the city, owned by his former em- 
ployers, Willing & Morris, but he did, says Cooper’s ‘‘History of 
the Navy,” ‘‘shore duty” during the winter of 1775-76. These 
duties kept him engaged until, at the end of March, 1776, he sailed 
down the Delaware and on April 1st put to sea. On the 7th, off the 
Capes of Virginia, he captured the Edward, tender to His Majesty’s 
ship of war the Roebuck, which cruised off the Delaware Bay. Barry 
had succeeded in getting to sea, and with his prize succeeded in en- 
tering the bay and returning to Philadelphia on April 11th, bringing 
to Congress his first prize captured under Continental authority 
and rejoicing the hearts of the patriots so much that John Adams 
gleefully wrote: ‘‘We begin to make a show in the navy way.” 

Later assigned to the command of the Effingham by the reor- 
ganization system of October 10, 1776, Barry became Senior Com- 
mander at the Port of Philadelphia. When, in December, the Bri- 
tish advanced on Philadelphia, Barry organized a company for land 
service and engaged in the Trenton campaign, in which he served as 
an aide to Washington, who placed him in charge of a body of Hes- 
sian prisoners sent to Philadelphia. 

When, in 1777-78, the British held possession of Philadelphia, 
Barry, from the upper Delaware, below Bordentown, set in opera- 
tion the plan of firing the British shipping by projectiles concealed 
in floating enclosures—the famous ‘‘ Battle of the Kegs,” which caused 
so much consternation among the naval officers of the enemy. At 
this time all the American vessels in the upper Delaware were ordered 
by the Marine Committee of Congress and by General Washington 
to be sunk. Barry protested against this, as he had been appointed 
to command the Effingham, not to sink her. In his vehement 
objections against the sinking he offended Mr. Hopkinson, of the 
Naval Committee, who reported Barry to Congress as guilty of dis- 
respect. Of this he escaped censure by a tie vote. Barry soon gave 
effective evidence of his worth by his services on the lower Delaware 
while yet the British remained in Philadelphia. He captured many 
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prizes carrying supplies to the British. He sent much of this captured 
stores to Washington, then at Valley Forge in destitution of supplies. 
Washington wrote congratulations on his services, expressing the hope 
that ‘‘a suitable compensation would ever attend your [his] bra- 
very.” His services, alone, on the Delaware entitle him to com- 
memorative praise. To have lightened the heart of Washington at 
that dire period so as to gain his hearty commendation alike sets 
forth his bravery and his prudence in relieving the wants of the suffer- 
ing army. 

Assigned to the Raleigh, he prepared her for sea, but being pur- 
sued by two British cruisers of much superior force, he was obliged 
to beach his ship after a most heroic defense, to save her from cap- 
ture by setting her on fire. But in this he was not successful, owing 
to the treachery of the one entrusted with the firing. He was then 
made Commander of the naval forces intended to co#perate with 
the army against East Florida. This was abandoned because the 
British sent reenforcements from New York to Savannah and 
Charleston. 

No other vessel being available for Continental commission, 
Barry took service in the Delaware under private commission of 
Pennsylvania, and in that cruiser did valiant service in capturing 
prizes. He so continued until sent to superintend the building of 
the America at Portsmouth, N. H., on which service he continued 
until the arrival at Boston of the Alljance, commanded by the er- 
ratic Frenchman, Pierre Landais, who was at once relieved of the 
command. It was given to Captain John Barry, who was succeeded 
at Portsmouth by John Paul Jones. 

Barry in the Alliance rendered the most efficient service. He 
took Col. John Laurens to France to procure money to move the 
French army to Yorktown. He took Lafayette to France after the 
Battle of Yorktown to secure additional, especially naval, aid. While 
returning he captured a number of prizes. His most notable en- 
gagements during this cruise were with the Mars and the Minerva 
and with the Atalanta and the Trepassy, capturing two armed ships 
in each battle. Barry was wounded. 

A later and a most memorable event, though not of common 
knowledge, is that Barry fought the last battle of the Revolution 
when, on March 10, 1783, he encountered the Sybille, an English 
warship, while convoying the Duc de Lauzan, both bringing specie 
on Continental account from Havana. 
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He remained in command of the Alliance and with the Deane, 
the only ship of the United Colonies, and thus had under him the 
whole navy of the United States at the close of the war, as Washing- 
ton had command of the army. He so continued until both ships 
were, by order of Congress, sold. The famous Alliance, the pride 
of the navy, which had on her appearance at French ports excited 





per currency. Their secretary was John Brown, whose name appears at- 
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tached to all commueions issued during the active existence of the board. Ox 
the fourth of May, 1780, the board reported a device for an admiralty seal (see 
next page) as follows: thirteen bars, mutually supporting each other, altere 
ate red and white, in a blue field, and surmounting an anchor proper. The 
crest, a ship ender sail. The i 
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‘an impression 
sion of Peter Force, Keq., of Washington City. 











SEAL ATTACHED TO BARRY’S COMMISSION - 


the admiration of all seafaring men and shipbuilding experts, became 

a merchant vessel. Commodore John Barry had commanded the 

first Continental cruiser—the Lexington—and had in her made his 

first capture under Continental authority. He closed his Revolu- 

tionary career in command of the finest vessel of the United Colonies 
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—after fighting the last battle of the Revolution and commanding 
the whole navy, small as it was. 

When the depredations of the Algerians became unbearable 
and the Government decided it were better to build ships to fight 
these preyers upon our commerce than to pay millions in money as 
tribute to secure immunity, John Barry was again, in 1794, the 
first called into service by the supreme authority. Washington 
appointed him Captain and as Number One on the ranking list. He 
was appointed to superintend the building of the first frigate, the 
United States, constructed by Joshua Humphreys, the first Naval 
Constructor. Under Barry’s direction she was built and on May 10, 
1797, launched at Philadelphia, amid the loud and proud acclaim of 
the entire city, which crowded to the wharves to see the first war 
cruiser enter the placid waters of the Delaware. 

When ready for service the United States was commissioned to 
stop, not the Algerines, but the French from spoliations on our com- 
merce. In that vessel he made successful cruises and as Commodore 
commanded the fleet sent to the West Indies to protect our merchants. 
Details of his operations in this war with France need not be entered 
upon as we have not done so with his career during the Revolution- 
ary War. These recitals would take too much space, though es- 
sential to all who wish to become fully informed of the zeal and fidel- 
ity of this Irish-born hero to liberty. Animated by that racial love 
for liberty, and moreover, by its intense quickening when stirred 
to activity against the oppressor of his native land, Americans need 
not be told that John Barry must have loved and labored in the cause 
of American independence with a heartfelt intensity that none 
could surpass. 

He served steadily, continuously, from the first to the very 
last. The Continental authorities seem never to have doubted him, 
never distrusted him, did not make frequent changes in commands 
given him nor keep him in idleness for long periods. Barry was al- 
ways doing. Each assignment had its known cause and each was a 
betterment until the very best vessel the colonies ever had was given 
him, and it remained ever in his command while the Continentals 
owned it. It had really but two commanders, Landais and Barry, 
though Jones was in charge of her while Landais was, in response 
to summons, at Paris accounting for his erratic conduct in firing at 
the Bonne Homme Richard instead of into the Serapis during that 
famous engagement off Flambough Head, on September 23, 1779. 
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Barry died September 13, 1803. He is buried in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Commodore John Barry is THE FATHER OF THE Navy by reason 
of his early employment—the very first vessel—his continuous and 
meritorious service—his steady employment by Congress—his several 
promotions—his commissions on special and most important voyages 
—his selection as commander of the expedition to East Florida, 
though it was later abandoned by Congress—his command of the 
best vessel of the new Republic, and when our present navy was found- 
ed, his selection as its chief by President Washington, who well 
knew his Revolutionary services and so selected him out of all the 
survivors to be the head of the new navy, commissioned him to build 
its first armed battleship and placed all others under his command, 
as did his successor, President Adams, when operations against the 











SIGNATURES OF THE NAVAL COMMITTEE TO BARRY’S ORDERS 


French were ordered. So the very first record book of our Navy 
Department has for its initial entry that a commission had been 
delivered to Commodore John Barry to make seizures of French 
ravagers upon our commerce. 

Obscured as have been all the officers of the Revolutionary navy 
by the brilliancy of the one exploit of John Paul Jones, made famous 
because all the world witnessed it, John Barry has not received that 
recognition which his merits and his services should have secured, 
and had he had biographers even in lesser numbers than Jones, his 
fame would have been more prominent than it has been. 

But America is ever generous to those who serve her. Our 
President has recognized the worth of both and recommended public 
monuments to commemorate their valor. 
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POPE DAY IN THE COLONIES. 


The accompanying illustration is a copy of a broadside in the 
Library of Congress which the RESEARCHES has had reproduced, 
though in size reduced to fit its pages. 

Prior to the Revolution Pope Day, November 5th, was annually 
very generally celebrated throughout New England. It was a day 
known in England as Guy Fawkes Day, intended to commemorate 
‘The Gunpowder Plot,” 1588, or the Papists’ Conspiracy, when 
it was alleged ‘some Roman Catholics’ had made preparations to 
blow up the Parliament House when the King, James I, with the 
Lords, would be present, but the plot, it was alleged, was discovered 
by means of a letter to a Catholic Lord, warning him not to be 
present. The vaults were searched and the gunpowder discovered, 
of course, and Guy Fawkes, the chief conspirator, seized and executed. 

This “fiendish plot” and “providential delivery’’ was not so 
generally celebrated in the other Colonies as in New England, though 
there are records showing “‘the timely discovery of the plot’’ was not 
passed by in the southward colonies. 

A few records of the celebration of Pope Day will be of interest, 
and nowadays be a subject of mirth. 

When John Adams, on the evening of: July 2, 1776 (not 4th), 
wrote his wife that the Resolution for Independence had that day 
been passed, he prophesied that the day, 2d, would be celebrated 
by bonfires, fireworks and other demonstrations of delight; he was 
but transferring the carryings on of November 5th each year at Boston 
to the day he believed would be commemorated as the Day of Ameri- 
can Independence. But the Day of the Declaration, July 4th, and 
not the Day of the Resolution, became the Day of Independence. 

However, the boys’ antics on July 4th are but the counterpart 
of the doings of the ’prentice boys of Boston and elsewhere, before 
Independence came. 

“Boston being a city of great cultivation and refinement took 
the lead in celebrating PorpE Day. An effigy of the Pope was made 
and generally one of the devil; these were placed on a platform and 
carried by the crowd, who kept firing crackers, home-made at fitst, 
but when New England enterprise opened with China the Chinese 
firecrackers were imported for use on Pope Day.” —{U. S. C. H. Mag., 
Vol. II, p. 3]. 
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The Revolutionary War brought not only Civil Liberty, but 
Religious Liberty as well. So Washington, who won both for the 
Nation, was the destroyer of Pope’s Day by his General Order of 
November 5, 1775, prohibiting his soldiers from celebrating it and 
rebuking them as ‘‘devoid of common sense,’’ for undertaking to do 
so at that time. His order reads: 

“November 5, 1775.—As the Commander-in-Chief has been 
apprised of a design formed for the observance of that ridiculous and 
childish custom of burning the effigy of the Pope, he cannot help 
expressing his suprise that there should be officers and soldiers in this 
army so void of common sense as not to see the impropriety of such 
a step at this juncture; at a time when we are soliciting, and have 
really obtained the friendship and alliance of the people of Canada, 
whom we ought to consider as brethren embarked on the same cause— 
the defence of the Liberties of America. At this juncture and under 
such circumstances to be insulting their religion is so monstrous as 
not to be suffered or excused; indeed, instead of offering the most 
remote insult, it is our duty to address public thanks to these our 
brethren, as to them we are indebted for every late happy success 
on the common enemy in Canada.” 

So not afterwards did the boys and senseless men demonstrate 
by public manifestation that they continued to 


“‘Remember, remember, 
The fifth of November.” 


In course of time, one quarter of Boston thought itself badly 
treated in the arrangements for the procession. Then North End 
and South End each had a Pope and the processions generally met on 
Union street, where a fight took place for the possession of all the 
figures, the North Enders burning them on Copp’s Hill if they won 
the day; while their antagonists, when successful, burned the Pope 
on the Common.—{U.. S. C. H. Mag., Vol. II, p. 3). 

In 1745 :—Tuesday last being the Anniversary of the.Gunpowder 
Plot, two Popes were made and carried through the streets in the 
evening, one from the North, the other from the South end of the 
town, attended by a vast number of negroes and white servants, 
armed with clubs, staves and cutlasses, who were very abusive to 
the inhabitant, insulting the persons and breaking the windows, etc., 
of such as did not give them money to their satisfaction, and even 
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many of those who had given them liberally; and the two Popes 
meeting in Cornhill, their followers were so infatuated as to fall upon 
each other with the utmost rage and fury. Several were sorely 
wounded and bruised, some left for dead and rendered unfit of any 
business for a long time, to the great loss and damage of their re- 
spective masters.—[U. S. C. H. Mag., Vol. II, p. 4]. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—‘‘We hada great diversion the 5th instant. 
The Pope and devil, which were erected on a moving machine, and 
after having been paraded about the town all day, they were in the © 
evening burnt on the Common, with a large bonfire, attended by a 
numerous crowd of people—New York Journal, Dec. 15, 1774, 
quoted in U. S. C. H. Mag., Vol. II, p. 6]. 

Other instances, cited by Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., now of the 
Catholic University, may be read in the United States Catholic His- 
torical Magazine, April, 1888]. 

After Washington’s exorcism of ‘“The Pope and devil,’’ the prog- 
ress of the war debarred a continuance of so ridiculous, childish and 
senseless a custom. The Canadians were so friendly, in 1776, that 
continuance would have been damaging to the endeavor that year to 
secure an alliance or their neutrality. When the alliance with 
France was secured, a renewal of the folly would have been resented. 
So ceased ‘‘The Pope and the devil” effigy burning and head breaking 
encounters of the unruly upholders of the Act of Parliament which 
declared ‘“‘The Gunpowder Plot” to have been caused by ‘‘many 
malignant and devilish Papists, Jesuits and Seminary priests, much 
enjoying the true and free possession of the Gospel by the Nation, 
under the greatest, most learned and most religious monarch who 
had ever occupied the throne.” 

In ‘“‘Reminiscences of Gen. Wm. H. Sumner” in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. 8, April, 1854, p. 191, it is 
related concerning John Hancock, when Governor of Massachusetts, 
“respecting his great zeal, before the Revolutionary War, to do away 
with the animosity which subsisted in Boston between the North and 
Southerners, who, on Pope day, used to have a regular battle, the 
ill-blood arising from which continued through the year, and showed 
itself in almost every private as well as public transaction. The 
Governor, wishing to heal this difference, and thinking it essential to 
a successful resistance to British aggression, exerted himself in every 
possible way to effect it, without any avail. He then gave a supper at 
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the Green Dragon Tavern, which cost him $1000, at which he invited 
all the leading men of both the Pope parties to be present. He ad- 
dressed them at the table in an eloquent speech and invoked them, 
for their country’s sake, to lay aside their animosity, and fully im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of their united efforts to the success 
of the cause in which they were engaged. There is nothing more 
productive of domestic union than a sense of external danger. With 
the existence of this the whole audience now became fully impressed 
and shook hands before they parted, and pledged their united exer- 
tions to break the chain with which they were manacled. The 
happiest results attended this meeting, and since that time the North 
and South Popes have not showed their heads in the streets, and a 
custom and a celebration, in which all the town participated and 
which had long been established, was broken, as it were, by a charm, 
making the stories related of it by our fathers, who themselves were 
engaged in it, hardly credible by thetr children. 





FRIENDS AND BROTHERS. 

The New York Provincial Congress on June 2, 1775, issued an 
Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec in which it was said: 

“The Parent of the universe has divided this earth among the 
children of men and drawn out the line of their habitations. The 
great God having ordained that all our joys and sorrows here below 
should proceed from the effect of human actions upon human beings, 
our situation has drawn together this great bond of natural depen- 
dence, and enabled us to deal out injuries and kindness to each 
other. We consider you as our friends and feel for you the affection 
of brothers.* * * 

“Avoid those measures which must plunge us both into distress, 
and instead of consenting to become miserable slaves, generously dare 
to participate with your fellow subjects in the sweets of that security 
which is the glorious lot of freedom.”’—[{Am. Ar., 4th S., Vol. 2, p 893]. 
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HOW CANADA WAS ‘‘LOST.” 


ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING GoD, IT wAS THY WISDOM THAT 
LAID THE FIRM FOUNDATION OF THIS MIGHTY REPUBLIC.—{REV. 
JouN ConDlIN, S. J. BENEDICTION JULY 4, 1906, AT INDEPENDENCE 
HALL, PHILADELPHIA. ] 

‘England, already despoiled of the richest portion of her heri- 
tage in America, owed to a French Bishop [Briand] the conservation 
of the country of Canada—one of the most precious jewels in the 
imperial crown.—[Archbishop Bégin, of Quebec, to Archbishop Bru- 
chési, of Montreal, January 15, 1900, published in La Vérété, of 
Quebec, January 27, 1900.] 

Charges of disloyalty against the Catholics of Canada having 
appeared in the Herald of Montreal, in an article on the ‘Semaine 
Religieuse de Quebec,”’ the Archbishop of Montreal, in a letter to 
the Herald, dated January 12, 1900, in replying, said: 

‘‘Read the episcopal documents that have appeared since 
Canada became a colony of England; read the instructions that have 
been given since then to the people by their clergy, and discover, 
if you can, one word to substantiate the accusation of our disloyalty. 
We have always been loyal, and we intend to be ever so. We love 
France, and what English-speaking person would dare upbraid us 
for so doing? Still we consider England as a generous, a powerful 
nation, and under her sheltering flag Providence has placed our holy 
religion and liberty.”’ 

Archbishop Bégin of Quebec, in a letter to Archbishop Bru- 
chési of Montreal, said: 

‘It is truly deplorable that the history of our country should 
be so little known. Does not a century and a half of open and un- 
changeable loyalty to the British crown suffice to convince our 
countrymen of English extraction of our attachment to the flag 
which shelters us? 

“O, the loyalty of the Canadian French Bishops and Priests! 
It is written in letters of gold, in fiery characters on thescrolls of his- 
tory, and all the sovereigns, all their representatives who have been 
successively here since the cession of Canada to England—even 
those among the latter, against whom it was necessary to contest 
legally in the courts in defense of most lawful rights—all these have 
given the most solemn and most cordial testimony. 
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“Need I recall here Mgr. Briand, who, occupying the See of Que- 
bec at the turning point in the history of New France, living alter- 
nately under the banner of the Fleur-de-lis and again under the Bri- 
tish standard, loyal at first to the former until, when on the Plains 
of Abraham, all, save honor, was lost, and then generously trans- 
ferring to the latter the homage of entire loyalty, used all his sacred 
influence during the terrible days of 1775 to keep Canada faithful 
to her new masters. And, nevertheless, God knows how great 
the temptation must be to the children of France in America to unite 
their fate to that of the children of Albion (England), less scrupu- 
lous, less loyal and more easily pardoned for a revolt, real and effi- 
cacious, than we are today for a fanciful disloyalty. If the Catholic 
emissaries of the United States, if the impassioned appeal of the French 
officers who served the cause of American Independene could not 
triumph over the last revolts of the Canadian people, it is because 
the voice of the head of the Church at Quebec, invoking the sacred 
principles of respect due to the ruling authority, and stigmatizing 
with the name of ‘‘rebels’”” those who allowed themselves to be al- 
lured, opposed to the Revolution an insuperable barrier. And Eng- 
land, already despoiled of the richest portion of her heritage in Amer- 
ica, owed to a Fench Bishop the conservation of the country of Cana- 
da—one of the most precious jewels in the imperial crown.” 

How widely asunder are these statements and those current 
among Catholics of the United States, whose ‘‘histories” tell that it 
was the ‘‘bigotry” of John Jay, of the Continental Congress, whose 
address to the people of Great Britain, written by him, denounced 
the Catholic as a ‘‘religion fraught with impiety, rebellion and mur- 
der in every part of the world’’—that this address, read to the Cana- 
dians, turned them from the American cause, and so ‘‘Canada was 
lost.” 

Yet the same ‘‘histories’” delight to tell us that in the Colonies 
revolted ‘‘every Catholic was a Whig’”’—an upholder of independence 
—that there were no Catholic traitors; that ‘‘unanimously and irre- 
sistibly”’ our brethren were battlers for American liberty—and yet 
Congress, with George Washington a member, had denounced their 
religion. 

Strange that they did not love the faith as well as their Cana- 
dian brethren. 

The American Revolution was, indeed, a wonderful event. Long 
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and constant research under the surface among the papers and doc- 
uments of the time, and an almost daily study of its events, has 
convinced me that God rules the affairs of nations as of men; that 
He guided the fathers of the Republic amid all their blunders, errors, 
mistakes, and even ‘‘bigotry;”’ that He let them show the height 
of their human wisdom, and how inadequate it was to direct the 
affairs in their charge; that His adorable will was manifested in a 
manner contrary to the judgment of men; that even enmity to His 
Church was made the foundation for its greatest prosperity; that 
the judgment of Catholics, no less than that of those who despised 
their faith, alike misjudged, and that God guided all. It was indeed 
His wisdom that laid the firm foundation of this mighty Republic. 

It is a truth the Fathers of the last Baltimore Council spoke 
when they declared the Founders of our Republic were “instruments 
of the Almighty.” 

“God sometimes uses men as instruments in works they do 
not fully understand the import of. In shaping the course of 
events out of which this Republic grew, He used as instruments 
men who were unconscious of or adverted not to His designs, and 
yet they did their parts to the consummation of the result as 
surely as Moses did his in obedience to the Voice from the burning 
bush. Jefferson and the other Fathers of the Republic were near 
thet fire and received more reflected light from it than they wot 
of. They were providential men, who, aside from their own per- 
sonal motives, did their part in the unfolding of a Divine plan, as 
Constantine did in his time and Charlemagne did in his.”—{Rev. L. 
A. Lambert, in Freeman’s Journal (N. Y.), July 20, 1901.] 

So we Catholics love to believe that our brethren in the ‘‘days 
that tried men’s souls” were all upolders of the cause Washington 
led. 

Why should that be? How could that be? On what public 
measure—even those directly concerning the Church—have we 
Catholics been a unit—a solid body? When, too, have we been 
allies en masse of those who publicly branded our Religion as an im- 
pious, rebellious and murderous one? 

Think you that could be possible of the Catholics of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland—the only Colonies having Catholics countable? 
So how could it be reasonable to think that Canada would join in 
the revolt? The historical truth is that, save that Canada had 
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been ‘‘conquered” a few years before from France, Canada had no 
real cause for revolt. That conquest was sufficient for the people. 
They would have been moved to organized action, as they very 
generally welcomed the American armies under Montgomery and 
Arnold, but that the Americans hadn’t sense enough to keep their 
detestation of the Catholic religion in control, and so on that 
account soon turned the Canadians from their helpfulness to the 
armies. 

You remember that Washington, while besieging Boston, had, 
in November, 1775, to rebuke his soldiers for showing the same 
bigotry on ‘‘Guy Fawkes Day,” and plainly telling them that, while 
the American army was in Canada and being well received, was no 
time to be insulting the religion of the people of that country. 

But the main cause, the great reason why Canada did not join 
in the Revolution was, as the Archbishop of Quebec now declares, 
Bishop Briand was loyal to England. He hadtobe. Duty required 
it. England wouldn’t allow a bishop to be appointed who was not 
of the right spirit toward her. She would soon have throttled Bishop 
Briand if he had shown countenance to the Americans or did not 
punish his priests and people who aided or favored them. 

The people who favored ‘‘the Bostonnais,’’ as he called them, 
were excommunicated. Those who repented had to do public pen- 
ance, and some, there is testimony, with ropes around theirnecks, 
at the altar. 

So the people were kept in order and loyal; though, of course, 
some revolted against the Church as well as against England. Bishop 
Briand, of course, you may be sure, kept the priests in obedience 
tohim. The least sign of favor toward the Americans brought them 
under discipline—most noted are the cases of Fathers Floquet, 
Lotbiniere and De la Valiniere, as these pages have shown. 

Bishop Bégin now declares that England owed to aFrench bishop 
(Briand) the preservation of Canada, and that’s a truth not pala- 
table today. And yet it ought to be. It proves that the opposition 
of Bishop Briand was not God-directed How could it be, when 
British ministry controlled him? We now believe ‘‘His wisdom 
laid the firm foundation of this mighty Republic.” The ‘bigotry’ 
of the Americans, aroused to action by the Quebec Act of 1774, but 
proved the foundation of the creation of a Nation in which, above 
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all others, the Church of Christ should have the largest liberty and 
most complete freedom yet given her to do her beneficent work. 

Had the opposition of Bishop Briand and the powerof England 
been strong enough to suppress ‘‘the unnatural and unholy rebel- 
lion,” would the Church today, even in Canada, enjoy the freedom 
she now has? 

Here and there we have yet bits of bigotry to contend with, but 
what are these to the huge boulders of it which would have blocked 
the path of the Church in Canada and in this Country as well? 

Here, then, all human judgment went astray. The Catholics 
in Canada, or in the Provinces, who opposed the cause of the Colonies 
were really opposing the design of the Almighty for the betterment 
of His Church as well as of His people. The bigots of Congress, the 
warriors who rushed to Canada to prevent, as they believed, Eng- 
land organizing the Catholic Canadians as a force to come down 
upon the Colonies to ‘‘impose Popery’ on them, were also astray. 
Their hostility to the Church was the foundation of a sanctuary and 
home for the Church they hated. In it she enjoys a freedom and 
prosperity nowhere else equalled. 

Though there was justifiable resistance to unjust laws about to 
be imposed upon the Colonies, these did not move the great body of 
the people. But when the Quebec Act was passed, and they were told 
by their preachers that it ‘‘established Popery’’ in Canada, and that 
it was the design of the ministry to use the Canadians ‘‘as fit instru- 
ments’’ (to use the words of the Declaration of Independence), then, 
the people rushed to their guns and then rushed to Canada. When 
they couldn’t capture it, they adopted a softer tone, and sent Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton and two others to Canada to negotiate even for 
neutrality. Congress actually voted to ask a ‘‘Popish’’ priest, Rev. 
John Carroll, to go up there with the commissioners. Scant cour- 
tesy the clergy of Canada gave their Jesuit brother on such a mission. 
Those who simply were ‘‘complaisant,” as Father Floquet, had to 
make explanations to Bishop Briand of their conduct. 

Canada was “lost” because she had no just cause to revolt. 

Canada was ‘“‘lost’’ because Bishop Briand kept the Priests and 
people loyal to tHe Civil authority. 

Canada was ‘‘lost” because the Americans did not know how to 
behave themselves and were not strong enough in force to hold the 
country. 
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Combine these and you have ‘‘why Canada was lost’. 
Canadians—the Catholics especially—would today oppose annexa- 
tion to the United States. 

A few citations will show how the Americans contributed to 
destroy Canadian confidence : 

‘The Canadians taking up arms so early against us is of the 
most important consequence. We have ourselves brought about 
by mismanagement what Governor Carleton himself could never 
effect.” —[Col. Hazen to Gen. Schuyler, Vol. II], p.364: Writings of 
W ashington.]} 

General Washington wrote Gen. Sullivan from New York on 
June 16, 1776: 

“T am convinced that many of our misfortunes are to be attrib- 
uted to a want of discipline and a proper regard to the conduct 
of our soldiery. Hence it was, and from our feeble efforts to pro- 
tect the Canadians, that they had almost joined and taken part 
against us.’’—[Ibid., III, p. 423.] 

Col. Hazen, on April 20, 1776, from Montreal, wrote that all 
‘‘the ill luck in recruiting, and the plottings and preparations mak- 
ing against us throughout the whole district, was because the 
Priests are at the bottom of it.’”-—{Haldimand Papers, B. 27, p. 398.] 

General Philip Schuyler, writing to General George Clinton, 
said: 

‘‘Our affairs in Canada are far from being in such a situation 
as I could wish; the scandalous licentiousness of our Troops, the little 
care that has been taken to conciliate the affections of the Canadians, 
the jealously that weighs between the Troops from different Colo- 
nies, the cool treatment which Arnold has experienced from Gen. 
Wooster, who, good man, is led by a petulant youth, go much against 
us. I hope, however, that the presence of the Commissioners and 
General Thomas’ prudence will change the face of things. The 
latter is a sensible, discerning man and does not appear to have 
any prejudices about him. 

Col. Moses Hazen wrote Gen. Schuyler from Montreal, April 1, 
1776: 

‘You are not unacquainted with the friendly disposition of the 
Canadians when General Montgomery first penetrated into the 
country; the ready assistance which they gave on all occasions, by 
men, carriages or provisions, was most remarkable. Even when 
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he was before Quebec many parishes offered their services in the 
reduction of that fortress, which were at that time thought unneces- 
sary. But his most unfortunate fate, added to other incidents, has 
caused such a change in their dispositions that we no longer look 
upon them as friends, but, on the contrary, waiting an opportunity 
to join our enemies. 

“That no observation of my own may remain obscure, I beg 
to observe, that I think the clergy, or guardians of the souls and 
the conductors of the bodies of these enthusiasts, have been neglect- 
ed, perhaps in some instances ill used. Be that as it will, they are 
unanimous, though privately, against our cause, and I have too 
much reason to fear many of them, with other people of some con- 
sequence, have carried on a correspondence the whole winter with 
General Carleton in Quebec and are now plotting our destruction. 
The peasantry in general have been ill used. With respect to the 
better sort of people, both French and English, seven-eighths are 
Tories, who would wish to see our throats cut and perhaps would 
readily assist in doing it.’’—[Vol. III, p. 362: Writings of Washing- 
ton.]} 

“The Church did not prove ungrateful to England for the favors 
of toleration and freedom which had been conferred at the Conquest. 
In 1775, Bishop Briand issued a mandement denouncing the ‘“‘per- 
niscious design” of the invaders under Montgomery and Arnold, 
praising the magnanimity and kindness of the King toward his 
French subjects, and urging the defence of homes and frontiers and 
religious interests against the Continental troops. During the trou- 
bles preceding the War of 1812 Mgr. Plessis took still stronger 
ground, and in a long and eloquent mandement, issued on September 
16, 1807, and based on the principle of ‘‘Fear God and honor the 
King,” he urged loyalty to Great Britain and denounced as un- 
worthy the name of Catholic or Canadian any individual who was 
not ready to take up arms in opposing a possible American invasion. 
A little later, when American missionaries began to stir up the people 
with promises of what republican liberty would do for them, he is- 
sued a letter of concise and stringent instructions to all Catholics 
of his diocese regarding the necessity of inculcating loyalty.”— 
[The Story of the Dominion, by Hopkins; p. 80.] 





PELISSIER, DIRECTOR OF THE IRON WorKS AT THREE RIVERS, 
CANADA, TO THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, ADVISING MEAs- 
URES FOR THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC AND TELLING THAT SOME 
OF THE Priests Hap PRAYED THAT Gop WouLD EXTERMINATE 
THE AMERICAN TROOPS COMING TO CANADA. 


Forges of St. Maurice, January 8, 1776. 

Sir:—In December last, General Montgomery acquainted me 
with his Intention of calling an Assembly in this Colony, to the End 
that Deputies might be chosen to join the Continental Congress. 
He engaged me to use my Endeavors to accomplish this Affair; but 
not finding it then practicable, I went to the Camp to confer with 
him on the proper Measures to be taken hereafter, for that purpose. 

From the Informations he had received, and those I had ob- 
tained, we were both of Opinion, that this Convention ought not to 
be attempted till after the Reduction of Quebec; as the Royalists, 
who were numerous in the Towns of Montreal and Three Rivers, 
were continually intimidating the People with supposed Conse- 
quences, and giving them odious and contemptible Ideas of the 
American Confederation. 


This brave General, impatient to forward the Designs of the 


Congress, resolv’d to remove all Difficulties & Obstacles, by a bold 
Stroke in Assaulting the City of Quebec. He did not succeed, and 
had the Misfortune there to finish his Days. He fell much regretted 
by all those who were persuaded that noble and generous Motives 
alone had determined him to engage in the Service of his Country. 

This Repulse has in no wise altered the good Dispositions of 
the Friends of America here, tho’ they are a very small Number, but 
it has made the Royalists more audacious than ever, particularly 
those who are in the Pay of the Government. They already cry 
victory. But I flatter myself that they are grossly mistaken, for 
if Quebec is attack’d according to the Rules of War, on the Side of 
the Palace Gate, no Season, in my opinion, can prevent the City’s 
being taken in a few Days. 

[There follows a particular Description of the Walls and De- 
fences on that Side, with the propos’d Method of Ruining those | 
Works, & making a Breach; written with an Appearance of Skill 
in practical Engineering. ] 
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The writer goes on: 


I imagine, that if the Congress continues to afford us its gen- 
eral Assistance, and the above methodical Plan of attacking Quebec 
is put in Execution, that City must’ soon be taken; the Royalists 
will then be confounded, the Just will prevail over the Unjust, the 
timid Canadians will be encouraged & emboldened to join in Prep- 
arations for opposing the Parliamentary Forces, which may arrive 
this Year, with a Design to execute the Resolutions taken long since 
to reduce to a State of Servitude all the Inhabitants of North 
America. 


I cannot but observe upon this Head, that when the Ministry 
determin’d to abolish the Privileges of Massachusetts Bay, they 
endeavor’d to save appearances at least, by creating a Cause of 
Quarrel in Imposing a Duty upon Tea. But they fancied they might 
enslave the Canadians without so much Ceremony. They even 
presumed they could persuade us it was for our good, and that we 
owed them, for so much Kindness, everlasting Gratitude. I own 
they must have had a wretched opinion of us, to think of thus treat- 
ing us. It was the height of Contempt. But they were mistaken. 


When in 1765, General Murray, under the specious Pretense of 
forming an Assembly of Representatives who should all be Cana- 
dians, intended to reestablish the Government on the same footing 
it had been under France, it was easy to conclude it a Plan of the 
Ministry, and that the Promises made us, & which had been confirm’d 
by the King’s Proclamation in 1763, were no longer to be considered 
as binding. General Murray not being able to carry this Plan into 
Execution, was removed. Ministry substituted Gen. Carleton 
who in the same views sounded the Sentiments of the Canadians, 
and omitted nothing to persuade them, that their ancient Laws, 
Customs & Usages would be most suitable and convenient for them, 
but having met with Opposition among those who knew the Differ- 
ence between Liberty & Despotism, he no longer communicated 
with, or took into his Confidence, any but some Canadian Officers 
& the Clergy. In them he found all he wanted, that is to say, Cour- 
tiers, who pleas’d with the Hope of seeing a Return of the Times in 
which they might domineer over the People, serv’d him in every 
thing he desir’d, and in consequence, addressed a Petition to the 
King, in the Name of all the Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec, 
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to have the wise British Constitution withdrawn, which in Effect 
was asking Chains for their Fellow Citizens. 

It ought not to be supposed that the Canadians in general were 
so base. Some Flatterers, and some Ignorant People bigoted to 
ancient Customs, signed this shameful Petition, without being au- 
thorized by any but themselves, to the Number of 65 only. 

It was upon this bespoken Petition, that the Ministry, who had 
their Views in obtaining it, seiz’d with Eagerness the Opportunity 
of establishing arbitrary power in this Country by the Quebec Act. 
All the Good People of this Province would have found themselves 
subjected to it, if the neighbouring Colonies had not pitied their 
unhappy Fate, and lent their Assistance to throw off the odious Yoke: 
for which we ought to be forever gratified. But it cannot and ought 
not to be concealed, that this good disposition & these good Senti- 
ments may be corrupted in some, if the Precaution is not taken of 
purging the Colonies of all those Flatterers who receive Pay from 
the Government. It may be considered as certain, that if they are 
suffered to remain here, they will work a Division that may be prej- 
udicial to all the United Colonies. They are already doing it, by 
insinuating to the People, that a large Army will be here next Spring 
from old England, and that being guilty of Rebellion, they will have 
no other Resource then joining that Army to obtain their Pardon, 
without which their Houses will be pillaged & burnt, and themselves 
punished with Death. Such are the Discourses daily held to a Peo- 
ple naturally too credulous. If this Evil is not soon cut up by the 
Roots, it may become incurable; for Impressions of this Nature 
become in time like the Prejudices of Infancy: very difficult to re- 
move. Besides, by the abusive and contumelious Epithets they 
make use of in speaking of our good Neighbours who come to suc- 
cour us, they endeavour to render them, together with Liberty it- 
self, contemptible in the Eyes of the Canadians. These base Prac- 
tices cannot but produce a bad effect; and are so much the more 
dangerous and serious, as upon the Precautions to be taken with 
regard to them, depends greatly the Preservation of the Province. 

If, as it may be presumed, no Agreement should take place be- 
tween the Colonies & Britain, before the Spring it is probable that 
she will send a Force into the River St. Lawrence, for the purpose 
of Penetrating the other Colonies, by the Aid of the Canadians, 
brought again under her Yoke thro’ Menaces or Promises. It seems 
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to me, that to render such an Expedition fruitless, there are two 
principal Means which deserve particular Attention. The first 
would be to support & retain the Canadians; the second to hinder 
Fleets coming up the River, or passing above Quebec. 


The Circumstances necessary for retaining & supporting the 
Canadians, are, 1. That proper Precautions be taken for securing 
the Persons salaried here by Government, the other Royalists, and 
particularly all the Military. 


2. Altho’ it is reasonable that the Canadians should pay their 
Proportion of the Charges of the War, I imagine it would be proper 
to delay levying it for some time, as this People having never been 
accustomed to pay any Tax but by way of Duties on Importation 
& Exportation, would fancy they had been deceiv’d & that they 
were conquer’d merely to be taxed, and made to pay all the Expense 
of this War, as the Royalists endeavour to persuade them 


3. That they may not be alarmed, it is necessary to leave them 
in Possession of their Bishops, their Priests, & the free Exercise of 
their Religion. It is true that some of the Curates have made public 
Prayers during nine Days that God would exterminate the Troops 
that our good Neighbours have kindly sent to assist us; but Pru- 
dence requires that no Notice should be taken of that Conduct. 


As to the Measures to be taken for hindering a Fleet’s passing 
above Quebec, it seems to me that the most expedient for Persons 
who, jealous of their Liberty, ought not to risque too much upon 
the Chance of a Battle, would be to burn it. 

[The writer then goes on to describe very particularly the 
Places where it should be attempted, and the Manner he proposes 
of doing it, which may properly be submitted to the Consideration 
of the General.] 

He concludes his Letter thus, 

If I have taken the Liberty to communicate to you my Senti- 
ments thus on the Attack of Quebec & Defence of the Colony, it is 
because persuaded as I am of the Justice of the Cause of America, 
no one desires more than myself tosee her succeed in her most laud- 
able Enterprise. 


I shall esteem myself very happy, if my Reflections may Oc- 
casion the Use of some Means that may turn to her Advantage. 
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I have the honour to be with perfect Consideration, Sir, 
Your most humble & most obedient Servant, 
PELISSIER, 
Director of the Iron Works near 
the 3 Rivers. 

Postscript, 28 January, 1776:— 

I am now at Montreal, where I have an Opportunity of making 
some Observations, which I think I ought to communicate to you. 

I have found the Number of Royalists much more considerable 
here than I imagined. If they are not bridled it is to be feared they 
may change the good disposition of the Country People. I believe 
that if the Reinforcements destined for Canada arrive soon, and are 
quartered in the Country, that may be a means of stopping the prog- 
ress of the bad Discourses. There is time yet to do it, and the 
People will not dislike it: 

[The rest of the Postscript contains some additional particu- 
lars relating to the Attack of Quebec; and recommends the sending 
up some heavy Cannon, and good Engineers to direct the Works.] 

Endorsed: ‘Translation of Monsr. Pelissier’s letter concern- 
ing affairs in Canada, 1776.” 

(Notes in brackets are by Franklin.) 

(From Continental Congress Papers, 78, XVIII, 43, Library 
of Congress.)° 

Here are a few items about Pelissier supplied by Mr. L. P. 
Sylvain, Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Canada: 

In 1767 Pelissier, a merchant of Quebec, organized the company 
of the St. Maurice Iron Works in order to continue the operations 
of the mine with more vigor. In 1771 the company was reorgan- 
ized, with Pelissier as director of same. 

Pelissier (Christophe) was born at Lyons, France, in 1730, and 
called himself “eérivain”, when he got married, at Quebec, on the 
16th of October, 1758, to Martha Beaudoin, who died in 1763, after 
having four children. 

On March 8, 1775, Pelissier was married, for the second time, to 
Catherine Delezenne, who had been courted by Laterriére. 

Pelissier helped the invading American army during the occupa- 
tion of Three Rivers, which lasted from November, 1775, to June, 
1776. On the 7th of June, he started from Three Rivers, leaving 
his wife at the iron works (aux forges). He passed through Sorel, 
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St. John, and made a stay at Carillon, where he was employed by 
the Americans as an engineer. From there he went to the Congress 
and succeeded in obtaining indemnity for certain losses, and then 
started for France. 

In the spring of 1777 a power of attorney from Pelissier was 
sent to a friend at Quebec, dated from Lyons, for the sale of the 
iron works, but nothing was done. The iron works at St. Maurice 
were royal property. In August, 1778, Pelissier was back at Quebec, 
having come with General Haldimand, who belonged to Burgoyne’s 
Army, in 1778. _Pelissier and Laterriere settled their accounts to 
their mutual satisfaction, and Pelissier kept the iron works, but 
Laterriere seems to have kept Pelisser’s wife with him for his share. 
Then Pelissier managed to get hold of his wife, hid her in Quebec, 
and threatened: to put her in a conventin France. In the autumn 
Laterriere discovered the retreat of la Belle Catherine, and carried her 
away to Besausour Island, where he was living. 

In the autumn of 1778 Alexandre Dumas, trader at Quebec, 
bought out Pelissier’s rights in the iron works, and Pelissier sailed 
for France with the children from his first wife. Laterriere was ar- 
rested by Haldimand for having conspired with the Americans and 
was kept a prisoner from February, 1779, to November, 1782. In 
the meantime Mme. Pelissier was keeping house for him and lived 
quite comfortabiy. 

Laterriere had three children from Madame. On the roth of 
October, 1779, at Quebec, Laterriere was married to Mme. Veuve 
Pelissier. 

Her husband must have died in France shortly before. Laterriere 
died in 1815, and his widow in 1830. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO THE BISHOP OF TRICOMIE, FRANCE, WHO 
Hap Soucut His HELP IN OBTAINING AN AMERICAN MILI- 
TARY COMMISSION. 

Passey, April 22, 1777. 
Rev’d Sir,—Mr. Mercley, whom your Reverence mentions as hav- 

ing made Promises to Monsieur your Brother, was employed as a 

Merchant to purchase some military Stores for the Congress, but I 

know of no Authority he had to engage Officers of the Marine, or to 

make any Promises to such in our Behalf. I have not myself, (a 

I have already had the Honour of telling your Reverence) the least 

Authority from the Congress, to make Promises to Officers to en- 

courage their going to America; and since my arrival in France I 

have constantly dissuaded all who have applied to me, from under- 

taking the Voyage, as I knew how difficult it would be for them to 
find Employment, a few Engineers and Officers of the Artillery 
excepted, who are gone. Nevertheless, if your Brother continues 
resolv’d to go thither at his own Expence, and the Risque of finding 
or not finding Employment, which I cannot advise him to do, I will 
give him Letters of Introduction to Gentlemen there, recommend- 
ing him to their Civilities; but I must at the same time caution him 
against having any Reliance on these Letters as a means of procur- 
ing him a Command in our Armies, since I am bynomeans sure they 
will have any such Effect. I will, if you please, give him a Letter 
to Gen. Washington; but then I should have the State of his Ser- 
vices to enclose; and if accompanied with Recommendations from 
some General Officers of Note, it will be so much the better. My 
Door is never shut to your Reverence when I am at home, as I am 
almost every Evening. 
With great Respect I have the Honour to be 
Your Reverence’s most obedient & most humble Servt, 
B. F. 
Bishop of Tricomie. 
—{From Franklin Papers, in Library of Congress, Fol. 353.] 





CATHOLICS AT CHESAPEAKE BAY. 

In 1566 Pedro Menendez de Aviles, who, by royal grant of March 
1565, had power to establish a Spanish colony in Florida, sent thirty 
soldiers and two Dominican Fathers to the Chesapeake Bay to occupy 
it as a northern advance post. The vessel failed to reach the destina- 
tion and sailed back to Spain.—{O’Gorman’s History of the Church, 
p. 35). 
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PATRIOTS OF NEW YORK FLY A “NO POPERY” FLAG. 


New York, March 9, 1775.—Earlyon Monday morning prepara- 
tions were made for the meeting at the Exchange. A Union flag, with 
a red field, was hoisted on the Liberty pole, where at 9 o’clock the 
Friends of Freedom assembled, and having got in proper readiness, 
about 11 o’clock, the body began their march to the Exchange. 
They were attended by music; and the standard bearers carried a 
large Union flag, with a blue field, on which were the following in- 
scriptions: On one side, ‘‘George III, Rex” and “The Liberties of 
America. No Popery;’ on the other, ‘“The Union of theColonies”’ 
and “The Measures of the Congress.’-—The New York Journal, March 
9, 1775, and quoted in Historical Magazine, May, 1868. 

This ‘‘No Poprery’”’ referred to the provision of the Quebec 
Act, passed by the British Parliament in 1774, by which the former 
religious rights of the clergy of Canada in the collection of tythes, 
which they had held under French domination, was restored to them. 
This was considered by the ‘‘Protestant Colonies’’ as ‘establishing 
Popery in Canada,” with the design of using the Canadians as ‘“‘fit 
instruments”’ to oppress the ‘‘Protestant Colonies.”’ 

It was really this featureof the Quebec Act that brought on the 
conflict. Since the conquest of Canada, propositions to introduce 
‘“‘prelacy” had been made and advocated. The Colonists not of the 
Church of England resisted these endeavors. There was for years 
much controversy on the subject by means of the newspapers and 
pamphlets. 

Samuel Adams, on behalf of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, wrote to the London agent of that Province in 1768: 

“The establishment of a Protestant Episcopate in Americaisalso 
very zealously contended for,and it is very alarming to a people 
whose fathers, from the hardships they suffered under such an es- 
tablishment, were obliged to fly their native country into a wilderness. 

We hope in God such an establishment will never take place in 
America.”’—[Wells’ Life of Samuel Adams, Vol. I, p. 157.] 





WAS LANDAIS A “RASCAL?” 


Mr. George C. Thomas, of Germantown, Philadelphia, wrote The 
Philadelphia Ledger, August 6, 1906, asking where the frigate Alli- 
ance was buried, saying that ‘‘away back in the twenties,’ on the 
east side of Smith’s Island, half buried in the mud, was the hull of a 
man-of-war which we were told was the hull of the frigate Alliance, 
the ship that the rascal Landais was Captain of on the day of the great 
fight of the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. 


To this communication I sent the following response: 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

The burial place of the frigate Alliance was Petty’s Island. It no 
longer exists. In 1901 the American Dredging Company removed 
the hulk and soil in which it was imbedded; all that then remained of 
the largest and finest ship of war of the Revolution, commanded by 
Captains Pierre Landais and John Barry. She was sold by the Gov- 
ernment in 1785 and became a merchant vessel. I do not believe 
she continued in service until 1815, so as to bring the news of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ghent. 

Mr. Thomas is too harsh in calling her first commander ‘‘that 
rascal Landais.”” He was not vicious or treacherous. Those who 
had to do with him considered he was mentally weak, and his subse- 
quent life confirmed that. It is true that during Jones’ battle in 
the Bon Homme Richard with the Serapis, Landais twice fired broad- 
sides so as to strike the Bon Homme Richard and kill several of Jones’ 
men. But it must also be truthfully narrated that these broadsides 
also entered the Serapis, and that Captain Pearson in his report to the 
British Government declared that it was the second of these that 
obliged him to surrender the Serapis to Jones, an incident the ad- 
mirers of Jones do not state in their recitals of the encounter and when 
they do they make little of it. But Captain Pearson, of the Serapis, 
knew what hurt him, I guess. 

Landais could not have been then thought ‘‘a rascal,” for after 
taking the Alliance to the Texel in Holland, where Jones took the 
Serapis, simply because Landais insisted on going there and not to 
Dunkirk, as Jones wished to do, Landais ‘‘quitted’’ the Alliance, 
went to France, made explanations of his conduct, which seem to 
have been satisfactory, and again took command of the Alliance, 
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which the American Commissioner Lee decided was of right his and 
not Jones’, and set sail for Boston. 

It was on this voyage his erratic actions convinced his subordi- 
nate officers that he was not in his right mind. So they took the com- 
mand from him and held him as a sort of prisoner until their arrival 
at Boston, when Landais was ‘‘dismissed” and Captain John Barry 
brought from Portsmouth, N. H., where he was building the great 
74-gun ship America, and was given command of the Alliance and 
held it ever afterward while she belonged to the United States. The 
America was launched by Paul Jones in November, 1782, but the 
prizes Barry made on his first cruise in the Alliance enabled the Gov- 
ernment to assign its share of prize money to fitting out the America 
and to present her to France to replace the Magnifique, wrecked in 
Boston harbor. 

Poor Landais, calling himself ‘“The Admiral,’ spent the remain- 
der of his life in seeking payment of claim upon the Government and 
parading at times Broadway, New York, manifesting his eccentrici- 
ties, until in 1818 he ‘‘disappeared,’’ as the inscription on his tomb in 
St. Patrick’s graveyard, New York, once could be read. ‘‘Rascal’’ he 
surely was not, for even his errors led to the earlier surrender to or 
capture of the Serapis by Paul Jones. So even his frailties demand 
our favor, not our censure. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, August 9, 1906. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL RELICS. 


THE MODEL OF THE “U. S. S. AMERICA” INCORRECTLY LABELED. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Having shown that the museum of Revolutionary relics at Inde- 
pendence Hall has one ‘‘fake John Paul Jones relic’’—the piece of 
timber of the Alliance—I report another instance where an endeavor 
is made to give Jones the sole honor which does not wholly belong to 
him and of excluding all mention of others equally worthy. 

In the museum is the model of a ship labeled : “The Humphreys 
Model, supposed to be the ship-of-the-line America built under the 
resolution of Congress adopted 1776, launched 1781. The command 
was to have been given to Com. Paul Jones (whose description of the 
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ship agrees with the Humphreys Model), but the America was pre- 
sented to the King of France and never sailed under the American 
flag. She was captured by the British under Earl Howe, June 1, 
1797, off Ushant. Presented by a representative of Joshua Hum- 
phreys, first U. S. naval constructor.”’ 

Here again Captain John Barry is ignored if known to the writer 
of the above inscription. The fact of history is that the America, 
built at Portsmouth, N. H., was almost wholly built under the super- 
intendency of Captain John Barry, who was always assigned to any 
important or serious work. The America was designed as a 74-gun 
ship, the largest armament of the Revolutionary navy, and was as- 
signed to Captain John Barry. 

In the list of vessels of the navy sent March, 1780, to Franklin, 
then in France, the first on the record was ‘‘America (74 guns), Cap- 
tain John Barry, on the stocks at Portsmouth, N. H.”’ Paul Jones 
was then in France in temporary charge of the Alliance pending in- 
vestigation into the conduct of its commander, Captain Pierre Lan- 
dais, for firing into the Bon Homme Richard in the battle with the 
Serapis. When Landais brought the Alliance to Boston, Captain 
John Barry was taken from the building of the America and given 
the Alliance, the finest and largest vessel of the navy afloat, and 
having 36 guns, the largest armament of any then in service. 

Barry was appointed to the America November 6, 1779, and he 
remained in charge of her building until Jones was appointed suc- 
cessor, on June 26,1781, Barry had been given the Alliance in 
October, 1780. Jones continued on the America until November 
27, 1782, when he returned to Philadelphia and presented a bill for 
$2564 asdue. The America had been launched in November, 1782. 

So Jones served in the building of the America from June 26, 
1781, until its launching in November, 1782, while Barry began 
November 6, 1779, and remained nearly two years in charge of the 
America. Yet our Independence Hall “relic” makes visitors believe 
that Jones was in charge all the time the ship was being built until he 
launched her. Barry, who spent a longer time on the vessel, is not 
mentioned at all. See but another instance of how Barry has been 
robbed of his dues. 

Then there is no evidence that Humphreys was the designer or 
constructor of the America. He was engaged in shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia. His name does not appear even there as “U.S. Naval 
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Constructor.”” He became that in 1794, when he designed the frigate 
United States, built in this city under the superintendency of Captain 
John Barry. It would appear that “‘Humphrey’s Model’’ is the model 
of the frigate United States of 1794-97 and not that of the America, 
1781. That label should be changed. Visitors should not be taught 
false history. If Barry’s admirers had one-tenth the devotion of 
Jones’s supporters they would see to it that justice was done Barry 
in hisown city. At any rate, the custodian of the hall should do 
justice in respect to this model and the ‘‘piece of timber” of the 
Alliance. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, July 31, 1906. 


THE COMMODORE BARRY MEMORIAL, 


To the Editor of The Evening Telegraph: 


In your remarks on “The Barry Memorial’ you say that though 
Commodore John Barry ‘‘has been known in history as the Father of 
the American Navy’ the same title has also been accorded to John 
Paul Jones. On closer examination I think you will find that 
‘‘Father’’ has been the title almost universally accorded to Barry, but 
that ‘“‘Founder’’ has been the term applied of late years to Jones, and 
that only because of its use in the title of Buell’s Life of Jones—a 
work of fiction and not a biography or history. Buell’s statements to 
show Jones the “Founder” have no foundation whatever save his 
imagination and faculty of invention, as any one can readily prove 
by taking his statements and testing by the Journals of Congress and 
other authoritative sources. 

‘Father’ came to be applied to Barry because of the many who 
were trained under him who became famous in naval annals of our 
country—Dale, Stewart, Jacob Jones, and others. It was not alto- 
gether because he was the first and last commander of the Continen- 
tal Navy, though that added to the force of the appellation of 
“Father.” 

But your “one comment” has a tone of regret that Barry’s 
statue is to occupy Independence Square, a ‘‘locality which properly 
belongs to Thomas Jefferson.’’ Well, Jefferson died over eighty years 
ago. His admirers have had ample time in which to erect a mem- 
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orial to him on “‘the very spot where the Declaration was read to the 
people.”’” Why didn’t they do it? Why are they not even now en- 
deavoring to erect such a monument? To be very exact, it may be 
pointed out to the admirers of that great man that “‘the very spot 
where the Declaration was read”’ is not being taken up by the Barry 
monument. ‘The very spot” is in the rear of the Hall of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, on a line with Library street. So “the 
very spot’’ may still be used for a Jefferson statue. Let it be. 

The great Washington Monument at the entrance of Fairmount 
Park would be wholly out of place in Independence Square on account 
of its great size. It would be there an unsightly structure. It is 
more probable that the real reason why the Square was not used was 
simply the unsuitableness of the monument to the locality because of 
itsimmensity. At any rate, the regretful tone of your ‘“‘one comment”’ 
ought not now lessen the import of the Barry monument. Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration, but Barry fought for it and made it a living 
force in the world’s life. 

Jefferson’s fame rests on words, Barry’s on action to enforce the 
words. He began before Jefferson wrote the Declaration and won 
victory before Jefferson had been appointed to prepare the Declara- 
tion. Barry fought for the Declaration after King George had 
acknowledged the independence the Declaration proclaimed, for he 
fought the British man-of-war, the Sybille, on March ro, 1783, after 
preliminary articles of peace had been agreed to. March roth is the 
day that ought to be commemorated by the Barry statue dedicatory 
services—that day or April 7, the day he captured the Edward, in 
1775, and brought her to Philadelphia, the first capture brought to 
the feet of Congress that so elated John Adams that he wrote, ‘‘we 
begin to make some headway in the navy way.” 

The admirers of Barry would in no way lessen the fame of Jeffer- 
son nor object to his statue being the nearby companion of Barry, but 
for years, at any rate, Washington, the Father of the Country, will 
stand in front of Independence Hall and Barry, the Father of the 

-Navy, will guard the Square. 
Both were childless, but our Nation hails both as Father. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Ridley Park, Pa., Dec. 18, 1906. 
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BARRY DID NOT “FLEE.” 
To the Editor of The Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Sir:—Your recent sketch of Commodore John Barry has errors. 
The important one needs correction. You say that ‘he cruised in the 
West Indies and in the early part of 1782 fought a brisk engagement 
with an English ship till he was obliged to flee from a superior force.” 
That was the engagement with the Sybille, commanded by Captain 
Vashon. It did not occur in 1782, as all writers prior to myself have 
stated. It was on March 10, 1783, when Barry, under orders, was 
bringing specie from Havana in the Alliance and convoyiig the Duc 
de Lauzan, commanded by Captain Green. A French armed vessel 
was in sight, but to Barry’s surprise took no part in the engagement 
to aid him. Inthe Alliance Barry fought the Sybille alone and beat 
her off in a shattered condition. Barry then sailed for Newport, 
Rhode Island, being unable to enter the Delaware, as British cruisers 
guarded the bay. That was the last battle of the Revolution, as a 
few days after Barry’s entry to Newport the preliminary articles of 
peace arrived, and on March 25th orders were given by Congress to 
cease hostilities. On his way to Philadelphia, Barry called at New 
York, where the Sybille had gone after the encounter with the Alliance. 
Barry went on board the Sybille and met Captain Vashon, by whom 
he was politely treated, though the men declared to Barry’s mate, 
John Kessler, ‘‘they had not been treated so roughly before,’’ as they 
had been in the engagement with the Alliance. Though undoubtedly 
some repairs must have been made to the Sybille at New York, yet 
in May, 1783, when she transported the Hessians to England, the Sy- 
bille had to be pumped night and day to keep her afloat, as she had 
received eighteen cannon shot, relates one of the Hessian officers. 
So Barry did not ‘‘flee.”” He fought and made the Sybille retire or 
flee. He saved the Continental money as well as more than $70,000 
of money on private account. Barry did many more acts of duty and 
bravery which are not mentioned in your sketch, and didn’t do 
some you relate, but these will continue to go the rounds. Barry, 
of course, would have been justified in fleeing from a superior force 
and so not endangering the treasure he had been ordered to bring 
home, but He both fought and saved the treasure and that without the 
assistance of the French vessel. He is to be the more honored for 
having succeeded. When his statue is in Independence Hall Square 
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Washington, the Father of the Country, will stand, as now, in front 
of the American sanctuary of liberty and independence, and Barry, 
the Father of the American Navy, will stand on the other side of the 
hall. How fitting! One commanded the American Revolutionary 
Army ; the other commanded, at the close of the war, the whole navy, 
and when our present navy was founded in 1794, Washington gave 
the ranking position to his friend Barry. So it is fitting they both 
guard Independence Hall. Both were childless, but the nation hails 
both as ‘“‘Father.”” One was a rich Virginia gentleman who risked 
all for liberty. The other came from the County Wexford, in dear 
old Ireland, in poverty, but he gave America all he had when the con- 
test with the enemy of his native land became also the oppressor of 
his adopted country, declaring it ‘“‘the best land under the sun.” 
He was the first, foremost and final battler under Continental author- 
ity. Hewasthe Washington of thesea. Their spirits must commune 
at the Hall of Independence. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


CORRECTING THE RESEARCHES. 


Here is a correction of an error in the RESEARCHES account of 
James Hoban, where his son is spoken of and errs in naming his 
wife and children: 

“T thank you for the RESEARCHES containing an account of the 
labors of my grandfather, James Hoban, in the erection of the 
‘White House’ and other buildings in this city. I would call your 
attention to errata on page 40, about the middle of said page. 
It should read: ‘James Hoban Jr., died January 19, 1846, was 
U. S. District Attorney, etc. He married Marion Blackwell French. 
His children were Helen, who died in childhood, Anna, who at- 
tained full age and died, Marion, James, Frederick, who survives, 
and Lawrence, the latter dying before reaching manhood.’ As you 
are generally so accurate in your searches for information, I con- 
cluded that you would receive favorably the above correction. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JAMES HOBAN.” 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 
BLUNDERS ABOUT THE CARROLLS. 

Ex. U. S. Senator Smith, of New Jersey, at the K. of C. dinner to 
Bishop McFaul at Trenton, said: 

“Attached to that document of the ages, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, is the name of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. Carroll was 
the richest and the most prominent signer of the Declaration. As he 
wrote his name, a bystander remarked, ‘No one will suspect that this 
is the wealthy Charles Carroll.’ Carroll overheard the remark, and in 
order that there might be no mistake in that regard he added the 
name of his great estate and residence, Carrollton. The brother of 
Charles Carroll was the illustrious John Carroll, first Bishop of Balti- 
more, the original See of the United States. During the dark days 
of the war for freedom, Bishop Carroll, patriot as he was, upheld the 
cause of liberty. He was the friend of George Washington, and much 
through his powerful influence France was persuaded to throw its 
mighty strength against England in the conflict. Linked together 
in the memory of all true Americans are the names of the two 
great patriot brothers, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, and Most 
Rev. John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore.” 

All that about why Carroll signed ‘‘of Carrollton” is erroneous, 
though a very commonerror itis. Carroll so signed more than ten 
years before 1776. He began so signing when his father gave him 
the estate of ‘‘Carrollton.’’ He was the cousin, not the brother, of the 
Bishop, who was not so intimate or friendly with Washington as to 
be called his ‘‘friend.’’ There is no evidence that they had ever per- 
sonally met. If they did so, Father Carroll was of no more distinc- 
tion than countless many others. This is an old error, which was 
corrected as early as 1856 by De Courcy Shea’s History of the Church 
(note, p. 52), which said: ‘‘Father Carroll was not the personal friend 
of Washington—at least, we find no proof of his ever having been 
intimate with him. In 1800 Carroll, then Bishop of Baltimore, de- 
livered a funeral oration on Washington, but nowhere alludes, as he 
would saturally do, to any personal intimacy.” 

My own personal investigations have given ine sufficient knowl- 
edge of both Washington and Carroll to confirm this. Washing- 
ton’s adopted son, Parke Custis, alone, as far as I have discovered, has 
made a record that would indicate any special knowledge by Washing- 
ton of Carroll, and that simply shows that Washington highly 
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appreciated the character of Carroll, as doubtless did all the public 
men of the time. Washington’s writings prior to his presidency 
shows no correspondence between them. I have found none of 
Carroll’s to Washington in the archives of Baltimore. During 
the presidency one [or two] letters on public matters passed. 
That’s all the ‘‘intimacy”’ discoverable. 


CaRROLL DIDN’T. 

Cretineau Joly, in his History of the Society of Jesus, says: 
“The learning and foresight of Father Carroll were appreciated by the 
founders of American Liberty. 

“They invited him to sign the Act of Confederation. Attached 
to the Protestant worship, they were about to consecrate its 
triumph by law; but, Catholicity, in the person of the Fathers of the 
Society, appeared to them so tolerant and so well fitted for civilizing 
the Indians, that they could not refuse John Carroll the establish- 
ment of the principle of religious independence. Carroll was 
admitted to discuss the basis of it with them. He laid it down so 
clearly that freedom of worship has never been infringed in the 
United States.” 

All balderdash and nonsense, without a grain of truth as a foun- 


dation for even the imagination of a religious to build on. Isn’t it 
amazing that religious enthusiasts will manufacture History as false 
as Buell’s? 


FATHER MAYNE OF FLORIDA. 


Bishop O’Gorman’s History of the Church, p. 401, says: “St. Aug- 
ustine, Florida, was under the care of a good priest, Rev. E. F. 
Mayne, whom Bishop England had sent there at the request of Dr. 
Portier. The Trustees of the church in the ancient Catholic city 
drove their pastor from the sacred edifice in May, 1830.”’ 

That’s correct, but it does not show that Father Mayne returned 
to the church, September 10, 1834, and died there on December 21, 
the same year. Though not an Augustinian, he had served, in 1827-8, 
at St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, and there is record of his 
presence there in 1832.—[Records, A. C. H.S., Vol. 1, p. 208.] 

He left Philadelphia in August, 1834, to return to St. Augustine, 
Florida. 
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While Pastor in 1830, the records of the Church Wardens, still 
extant, show that there was the most decided opposition to him on the 
part of a “‘majority of the Catholics of St. Augustine,” at the time of 
his coming. 

The Church Wardens, following a mass-meeting of the citizens, 
refused to recognize his authority and determined to continue in 
office his predecessor, the Rev. Frederick Rost. Their contention 
was that the Rt. Rev. Bishop England, of Charleston, S. C., who had 
been appointed Vicar General of the Floridas by Bishop Portier, of 
Mobile, during the latter’s absence in Europe, ceased to be such upon 
the appointment of Rev. Mr. Bourdet as Vicar General and that 
consequently Father Mayne being Bishop England’s appointee after 
the revocation of Bishop England’s authority could not be their law- 
ful pastor. The Board of Wardens put the matter before Bishop 
Portier himself, who sustained the action of Bishop England, and the 
Board was obliged to recognize Father Mayne as the lawful pastor, 
especially as Father Rost departed for Mobile in the very height of 
the trouble. 

The baptismal records show that Father Mayne officiated con- 
tinually through the years 1830, 1831 and 1832, and that he always 
signed himself ‘‘Cura Parroco,’’ Parish Priest. 


JUMBLED HIsTory. 


“Rev. John Carroll was a Jesuit when he went on that embassy 
to France, in 1776, which obtained the aid of General Lafayette 
and the forces under him—the help that saved the cause of Ameri- 
can Independence.”’ 

Nonsense! Father Carroll never went to France on an embassy 
to get aid. He went to Canada with the Commissioners, Samuel 
Chase, Benjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to 
induce the Canadians to become allies or neutrals. Yet a T. W. H., 
confused in memory, prattles and blunders to show that Catholics 
have been ‘‘Protectors of the Country.” 


IN THE Days OF THE CHOLERA. 


In an account of the Philadelphia Native American Riots of 1844, 
in History of the Church, by Rev. Dr. O’Gorman, it is stated that on 
the day of the destruction of St. Augustine’s Church, ‘‘in the after- 
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noon the mob assembled again and renewed the attack on the house 
of the Sisters in Second and Phoenix streets, where these pious 
women had attended Protestant and Catholics alike in the days of 
the cholera.” 

Mistake! ‘In the days of the cholera,’”’ 1832, St. Michael’s 
Church, to which the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
were attached, had not been built. Its cornerstone was laid April 
8, 1833. Second and Phoenix was two miles away from St. Augus- 
tine’s, which was destroyed. It was in the pastoral residence of St. 
Augustine’s the cholera patients were attended to, though not by the 
Sisters of Charity. They were a teaching order. These Sisters were 
founded by Father T. J. Donohue, pastor of St. Michael’s. They 
removed after the Riots to Dubuque, Iowa. The Mother House is 
there yet. 

“Who was it but “Father” (subsequently Archbishop Carroll) 
that, by the letters with which he armed Benjamin Franklin—letters 
to Rome and letters to the Papal Nuncio to the French—made the 
mission of Franklin effective and secured the interposition and aid of 
France in the crucial crisis of our struggle for independence of British 
rule?” 

Father Carroll didn’t do so. In all of Franklin’s correspondence 
in the Library of Congress there is not one letter of Carroll’s nor one of 
Franklin’s to Carroll. Other correspondence is at the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia and also at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

In this latter there is not a letter to or from Father Carroll. 
The Philosophical Society’s collection has not yet been indexed, 
but the custodian knows of no letter to or from Carroll. When it 
shall have been, it and the University’s collection will be published 
in synopsis showing the character of the communications. 


Not at OLD St. JosEpPuH’s. 


“When Lafayette had cornered Cornwallis in Yorktown, and 
Washington and Rochambeau marched down, the fleet of Count de 
Grasse defeated Admiral Graves off the capes of Virginia, and, trans- 
porting the armies down, joined with them in compelling Cornwallis 
to surrender his whole force; and old St. Joseph’s Church, in Phila- 
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delphia, soon rang with the grand Te Deum chanted in a Mass offered 
up in the presence of the victorious generals.’’"—{John A. Phillips 
before the Academia of the Gesu, Philadelphia]. 

No such Te Deum took place in Old St. Joseph’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. On November 4, 1781, such a service took place in St. 
Mary’s Church, but none of the victorious generals was present. 
They were in Virginia. Washington did not leave Yorktown until 
November 5th. 

St. Joseph’s was not a church—in our present conception of the 
term. After St. Mary’s was built in 1763, St. Mary’s was the parish 
church. All Philadelphia and the region round about was St. Mary’s 
Parish—there was no St. Joseph’s Church or parish. It was simply 
a very small chapel where the priest said his daily Mass. On Sundays 
he crossed the street to big St. Mary’s—nearly as large then as now. 


De Kats Nort A CATHOLIC. 


“In the American army Catholic and Protestant fought side by 
side, and the soldiers under the Catholic Baron De Kalb bathed them- 
selves in blood at Camden, while Gates and his Protestant militia 
sought safety in flight.”—{John A. Phillips]. 


Baron de Kalb was a Lutheran and not a Catholic. He, how- 
ever, received some of his education from the Jesuits. 

The VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, composed of deserters from the 
American army, organized in New York by Lord Rawdon as Colonel, 
andCaptain Doyle, of the 55th Regiment, as Lieutenant Colonel, was 
engaged at the Battles of Camden and Hobkirk’s Hill. The remnant 
of THE RoMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT [Battalion] which numbered but 
186 when it left Philadelphia, where it was organized during the 
occupancy of the British, was merged into THE VOLUNTEERS OF 
IRELAND after reaching New York, after doing service at the Battle 
of Monmouth under the Hessian, Knyphausen. 

At the Battle of Camden the VoL_uNTEERS had one colonel, 
four captains, four lieutenants, six ensigns, twenty-three sergeants, 
eleven drummers, and two hundred and fifty-three rank and file. 
In the battle, seventeen privates were killed;and one lieutenant, 
three ensigns, two sergeants, one drummer and sixty-four privates 
wounded. The VOLUNTEERS were sent after Camden to the Waxhaw 
settlement of Irish Presbyterians to win them to British loyalty, but 
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so many of the Volunteers deserted, that Lord Rawdon offered ten 
guineas reward for the head of any deserter and five guineas if brought 
in alive. 


CHasE Dip Not po It. 


“Up to this time the Catholic Church in America was subject 
to the English hierarchy. Being deemed independent, in that the 
power of England no longer ruled in a civil way, it was thought better 
to have the Church in America subject directly to Rome. With this 
end in view a list of names was sent from America from which to 
select a bishop. Father Carroll placed his name last on the list, but 
was, however, selected on the recommendation of Samuel Chase, who 
was the American Ambassador to Rome.”—{John A. Phillips]. 

Samuel Chase had nothing whatever to do with the selection of 
Bishop Carroll. He was not Ambassador to Rome. There was no 
such Ambassador. 


CaTHOLIC ‘“‘TRAITORS’—THE “HALF” WERE Not CaTHOLICS— 
Barry Not THE First COMMODORE— WHy CALLED FATHER? 


‘There was no Catholic traitor during the Revolution, and the 
one who risked most in signing the Declaration of Independence was 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. Half the generals and officers were 
Catholics, and the first commodore appointed by Washington and 
immortalized as the ‘Father of the American Navy’ was the Irish 
Catholic, John Barry.’”’—{John. A Phillips]. 

There were Catholic loyalists. Alfred Clifton, a Philadeiphia 
Catholic, Lieutenant Colonel of THE RomMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT 
which the British attempted to raise, appears in the list of Pennsyl- 
vania Traitors. So does Michael Connor, merchant, and George 
Spangler, trader. Spangler took the oath of allegiance, June 26, 
1777. On August 14, 1778, ‘‘one George Spangler was executed today 
for some assistance he had given the British army,” while it occupied 
Philadelphia. ‘‘He has left a wife and several children,’ says the 
record in Drinker’s Journal. 

The baptismal register now at Old St. Joseph’s has record of the 
baptism of Mary, March 16, 1777, and George Spangler, April, 1778. 

He was executed at Centre Square, now the site of the Public 
Buildings of Philadelphia. 
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Even counting all the French Generals and other officers as 
Catholics, it is not true that half the Generals and officers of the 
Revolution were Catholics. 

The first Commodore was not appointed by Washington. Cap- 
tain Esek Hopkins was the first to whom that title, of courtesy only, 
was applied. So John Barry was not, as a Revolutionary officer, 
appointed by Washington. 

It was not until June, 1794, that Washington appointed him 
Captain in the new navy under the Constitution and named him 
first, or ranking, officer. He got to be called “Commodore” during 
the war with France, 1799, when he commanded the American 
fleet operating in the West Indies. 

He was not called ‘“‘Father of the American Navy” until July, 
1813, when Editor Dennie, of the Portfolio, gave a sketch of his life 
and a portrait. This was almost ten years after Barry’s death, 
September 13, 1803. 

He was not then called ‘‘Father’” by reason of his appointment 
by the Marine Committee of Congress, in 1775, to the first cruiser, 
“The Lexington,’ but because, as Editor Dennie put it,‘‘So many of 
the distinguished naval men of the present day commenced their 
career under Commodore Barry that he may justly be considered as 
the ‘Father of our Navy.’ ”’ 

That’s how and why the title was bestowed. He was called 
“Father” because of his naval children—those he had brought up 
and trained, such as Stewart, Dale or Jacob Jones. His early services 
in the Revolution did not cause him to be called ‘‘Father,”’ as most 
of his admirers declare. 


1682, NOT 1683. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. II, p. 387, ed. 1844, 
says that, “in January and February, 1683, William Penn selected a 
site for a city and laid out Philadelphia, the City of Refuge, the Man- 
sion of Freedom, the Home of Humanity.” 

The “Site of the City’ had been selected prior to Penn’s arrival 
in October, 1682. Lots were surveyed and transferred as early as 
July, 1682. 

Founded on Bancroft’s statement most of the school histories 
teach the youth that ‘‘Philadelphia was founded in 1683” instead of 
1682. 
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IRISH AND SCOTCH CATHOLICS, 


“The Irish and Scotch Catholics, with a remembrance of old 
wrongs and a bitter hatred for the House of Hanover, needed no 
labored argument to draw them into the popular movement,” that 
the Colonies were by right entitled to self-government.—{John A. 
Phillips]. 

The Irish Catholics were not a numerous body. In Pennsyl- 
vania they, in the main, were loyal to England. In Maryland they 
were nearly all ‘‘Rebels,””’ owing to the influence of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, who engaged in the struggle not only forCivil Liberty, but 
for Religious Liberty in Maryland, as Independence would, he be- 
lieved, give the Catholics of Maryland what they had not—Religious 
Freedom. ‘To obtain Religious as well as Civil Liberty, I entered 
zealously into the Revolution,” he wrote. 

The Scotch Catholics, or Covenanters, were almost wholly loyal 
to England. The Scotch Catholic Highlanders of western New 
York were Loyalists and fought on the side of England. After the 
war they went to Canada and settled in Glengarry county, where 
thousands of their descendants are to this day. 


‘‘NOT TO KNOW WHAT HAS BEEN TRANSACTED IN FORMER TIMES 


IS ALWAYS TO REMAIN A CHILD.”’—[Cicero]. 
CARSTAIRS, AND NOT FAGAN. 


In Records, American Catholic Historical Society, Vol. I, p. 
361, it is stated: ‘Nicholas Fagan was the architect and builder 
of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia.”’ 

The National Atlas, September 26, 1837, says Thomas Carstairs 
was the architect and builder. 


OLD ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 

Opposite the office of The Irish World (N. Y.) is a sacred and 
historical house of God. There, in 1787, Washington and Lafayette 
attended Mass; there Cardinal McCloskey and Charles O’Connor were 
baptized.—[Jrish World, January 10, 1907]. 

Lafayette sailed from New York, January 25, 1785, and did not 
return until 1824. Washington was not in New York in 1787. He 
was in Philadelphia part of the year, attending the Constitutional 
Convention. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE CIRCUS. 
ARCHBISHOP CARROLL’S DEFENSE OF THE CIRCUS. 


The first traveling circus in this country was that of Pepin & 
Breschard, both pewholders in St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. 

In 1809 the new circus, N. E. corner Ninth and Walnut (now the 
theatre), was opened by Pepin and Breschard. Victor Pepin was a 
descendant of Acadian Catholics brought to Philadelphin in 1755. 
His partner was a Frenchman.—[His. Phila., S. & W., p. 954]. Both 
were Catholics and had pews Nos. 18 and 22, south aisle, in St. Mary’s, 
after its enlargement. 

Theirs was the first traveling circus in this country. In Clapp’s 
History of Boston Stage it is said of Pepin: 

‘Whether on foot or on horseback he showed the port of a king. 
No Pepin of France that ever rode into Paris with his doughty Aus- 
trians could have claimed greater homage than our martial eques- 
trian as he brought up the rear of his glittering troops—he himself in 
the costume of a Gallic field-marshal. Pepin differed, however, from 
his royal precursors in one great respect—he had more brains; and 
both in ruling his State and in staving off revolutions, he showed 
a firmness and a skill that grander heads might have copied.”’ 

It is then related of him that once his circus was billed for Boston. 
He had remained in New York. He started on horseback to join his 
company. On Saturday night he arrived at a Connecticut town. 
Was told he would have to remain until sunset the next day. Early 
next morning, arrayed in his regimentals, he started off. On his way 
he came near to a meeting house—he was summoned to halt—heeded 
itnot. The deacons ‘‘ran at once to their steeds;’’ followed and over- 
took him; he offered his sword in token of surrender, but, ‘‘Guess we 
don’t want to fight you, you wild, wicked critter. Come back to 
meeting.” Then he was taken and placed in a conspicuous and safe 
seat, while the minister discussed upon the enormity of his crime. 

The circus of Pepin & Breschard was not the first circus in 
Philadelphia. In 1792 John B. Ricketts opened a circus at S. W. 
corner of Twelfth and Market Sts., on the site where, a quarter of a 
century ago, was Whitman's candy manufactory, followed by William 
H. Wanamaker’s clothing establishment and soon to be erected the 
Continental Title and Trust Company Building. 

Washington often attended Ricketts’ circus. 
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Later Ricketts built an Amphitheatre at southwest corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, where now is located the Ledger office. 

There were many in those days who regarded the circus as a 
“source of irreligion and contamination, and the resort of the idle 
and licentious.”’ 

In February, 1810, the circus on its first American tour was at 
Baltimore. The annexed communications relate to the presence of 
the circus in that city: 


ARCHBISHOP CARROLL’S DEFENSE OF THE CIRCUS. 


(Archives, Baltimore, Case 11-J.) 
22nd February, 1810. 
For the Federal Gazette. 

The Almighty Dispenser of felicity has pronounced them blessed 
of whom men shall say all manner of evil jalsely, and such is the prev- 
alence of vice in the world that all who live Godly in Christ Jesus 
must either in character, person or property suffer persecution. If 
anyone might expect exemption from this common, though for the 
present painful lot of the virtuous, it might be supposed than the Rev. 
Doctor GEorGE Roserts of this city would be the man, but such is 
not the case. It has been reported that he attended as a spectator 
at the circus, a place devoted to dissipation, and which all pious, con- 
siderate persons would avoid with as much caution as they would the 
theatre. I am happy, however, to say that Dr. Roberts has never 
been at the Circus, that he is still under the influence of the same 
Christian principles which have so successfully been promulgated by 
him from the sacred pulpit for nearly a score of years, and that having 
in his celebrated sermon preached before the Methodist Conference 
in the year 1807, so justly denounced the theatre as the Chapel of 
Satan, he ——————— which is alike unseemly and pernicious. I 
am happy also to know that in unison with the Methodistsand Friends 
discipline, the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland 
declare horse-racing and theatrical amusements to be unseemly and 
criminal, and as at the Circus there are horse-racing and exhibitions 
of duelling, robberies, murder, &c., which come fully under the de- 
nomination of theatrical, it follows according to the judgment of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland that the amusements of 
the Circus are unseemly and criminal, and in this judgment I have no 
doubt but the pious and considerate of all other churches will har- 
monize and agree. (Signed) A MerHopist EPISCOPALIAN. 
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23rd February, 1810. 
For the Federal Gazette. 
Mr. EpIrTor: 

Was it to damp the patriotic ardor for celebrating Washington’s 
birthday by the usual expression of joyful festivity and grateful ven- 
eration that ‘A METHODIST EPISCOPALIAN” selected this day particu- 
larly to proscribe as impious, one of those public entertainments in 
which neither religion nor reason discover any moral deformity, or 
was he impelled to write by a malicious intention of insulting the dead 
and of giving currency under the pharisaical garb of superior sanctity, 
to a vile insinuation which was said, though perhaps without truth, 
to have been most indecorously uttered for the unchristian purpose of 
blackening the character of an excellent and amiable clergyman; a 
person of the respectable standing in society of the Rev. Dr. Roberts 
needed not the vindication of such a defender, even if he had gone to 
view the performance of the circus. But it seems a pretense was 
studiously sought for in order to asperse a minister of another Church 
who devoted his last, as he habitually did the other days of his useful 
life, to the faithful performance of his charitable labours and often 
painful duties. He neither believed nc: “fected to believe that it was 
criminal to indulge in a short relaxation by going in company with a 
few respectable friends to behold the wonderful docility of a noble 
‘animal, disciplined by the superior intellect of man whom God, the 
Creator of both, has placed above all his works. The ‘‘Methodist 
Episcopalian” in his system of morality views this asa grievous 
offence. ‘The theatre,’’ he says, “‘is the Chapel of Satan,’’ and the 
circus ‘‘is an amusement alike unseemly and pernicious.’”’ The mean- 
ing of which is, that a spectacle where nothing is done or said to irri- 
tate and inflame the passion or give offense to decency deserves cen- 
sure and reprobation as much as one which loosens the reins of whole- 
some restraint on the perverse affection of the heart; which, as now 
managed, tends to render vice amiable and virtue disgusting, where 
all the fascination of language, sentiments, dress, attitude and allure- 
ments of every kind inspire voluptuousness, where filial disobedience 
is encouraged by success and approbation, and actions, the most re- 
pugnant to the doctrines of the Gospel, are justified at least if not 
sanctified. If such be the morality of your correspondent it may gen- 
erate a sour and odious hypocrisy but will not recommend real reli- 
gion to the hearts and understanding of mankind. The writer of 
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these lines pretends not to a knowledge of the canons of the ‘‘Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the State of Maryland.’’ If they prohibit 
Horse-racing he knows so well the sound discernment and good sense 
of the members of that Church generally, clergy and laity, as to be 
convinced of their contempt of the wretched sophistry which identi- 
fies the unimpassioned spectacle of the Circus with the tumultuous 
gambling sports of the field—and the licentious of intemperance, ex- 
travagance and waste of time due to public and private industry 
which often disgrace the latter. Let the ‘“‘Methodist Episcopalian” 
beware of turning his eyes on a pasture into which high spirited horses 
are turned fresh from the stable lest he should behold a more vivid re- 
semblance of a horse race than any other exhibited at the circus, and 
thereby fall under the censure of the canon. Signed, A. B. 

[In handwriting of Archbishop Carroll]. 

“The minister of another Church” mentioned by Archbishop 
Carroll was Rev. Francis A. Beeston. 


Here is an advertisement of the circus which Archbishop Carroll 
defended : 
CIRCUS. 
On Wednesday evening, January 17, grand and brilliant 
representation, composed of new and surprising feats of 


HORSEMANSHIP, 
Which will commence with 
THE GRAND MANOEUVRE. 


After the exercises of Messrs. Seigne, Codet and Master 
Diego, who will execute a variety of extraordinary feats, 
Mr. Pepin, in the character of clown, will execute the grand 
Still Vaulting with Mr. Breschard. 


THE GRAND TRAMPLIN EXERCISE 


will be exercised for the first time, by Messrs. Codet and 
Menial, who will throw several Somersets, and 
terminate by the great leap over four horses. 
The first act will conclude by the famous Horse Conqueror, 
who will execute the handsome scene of 
the Domestic Horse. 
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opened his discourse: 


ACT II. 


The famous horse NOBLE, after having leaped over 
several Bars, will execute the great and extra- 
ordinary leap through a Barrel placed 
on the back of another horse. 

Mr. Breschard will execute on one horse several handsome 
feats of horsemanship, etc. 

The handsome scene of the pedestal, or the Six Horses of 
Knowledge by all the company. 

Mr. Cayetano, after having executed several different 
exercises, will terminate by the great leap 
through a Balloon. 

The whole will conclude by the Second LADIES’ Fire 
Works, of Mr. Codet, composed of six different 
pieces, which will change to every 

kind of colour. 
ist Piece. Fire representing a handsome Sun. 
2d Piece. A handsome Star, composed of white fire. 
3d Piece. An elegant Ladies’ Turning Caprice; with 
six different fires. 
4th Piece. A Double Sun, piric fire. 
5th Piece. A fire representing a Grand Mill. 
6th and last Piece. The handsome Fountain of Tivoli. 
Box, one dollar—Pit, half a dollar—Children, half price. 
Tickets to be had, and placed in the Boxes to be taken 
at the Circus.—American & Commercial Daily Advertiser, 
January 17, 1810. 


“A BOSTON CONGREGATION WITH THIEVES IN IT.” 


Josiah Quincy, of Boston, at his death, left a volume pub- 


lished under the title “Figures of the Past,” in which he gives 
a pen portrait of Bishop Cheverus, the first Bishop of Boston. 
he tells: ‘‘I have a distinct recollection of hearing Cheverus preach 
in the Franklin Street Cathedral. His style was very direct and I 
remember how startling to my ears was the sentence with which he 
“T am now addressing a congregation which 
has more thieves in it than any other assembled in this town.— 


[The Catholic, Washington, March 22, 1884]. 
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WHO KNOWS? 


A writer in the Baltimore Sun, some years ago, in a letter from 
Florence, mentions manuscripts seen by him in a Franciscan con- 
vent there, containing the accounts of missionary labors among the 
Indians in Maryland. Is there any grounds for asserting that 
the Franciscans labored among the Maryland Indians? 

Franciscans labored in Maryland and no doubt among the In- 
dians, and, I think, chiefly among them, as the Jesuits had posses- 
sion of the field to serve the settlers. Lord Baltimore had the Fran- 
ciscans come because of his disagreement with the Jesuits. 

Can you tell me whether a Sir Thomas Lynch, once a high official 
in Jamaica (about 1654-1660), was a Catholic? 

He was not. 

What was the name of the Philadelphia priest converted by 
Father Cooper in Bordeaux? 

Rev. George Strobel. He was Consul at Bordeaux when Father 
S. S. Cooper [the Toothless Priest] went there from this country. 
Father Cooper, a Philadelphian, was a convert. Mr. Strobel was re- 
ceived into the Church by Rev. Felix J. Barbelin, of Old St. Joseph’s, 
in 1842. He, in January, 1843, went to Rome, studied for the 
priesthood with James F. Wood of Cincinnati, at the Urban College, 
and was advanced in 1845. Wood became Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, while Strobel was Pastor of St. Mary’s, and Father Barbelin 
across the street at Old St. Joseph’s. When Father Strobel died, in 
1877, after the church ceremonies, his Protestant relations had his 
vestments removed from his body, which they took to New York. 

Who knows the name and service of any of the Catholic chap- 
lains in the Civil War or Spanish-American War? 

When the Jesuits were driven from Maryland, in Cromwell’s 
time, they were carried first to Virginia, and Fr. Roger Rigby died 
there. Again, after the return of Fr. Fisher (Copley) he and his 
companion, Fr. Lawrence Sankey (in 1658), remained concealed in 
Virginia. Is it known where, in what precise part of Va., they were 
at either of these periods? 

Baptisms were administered in early times by Jesuit mission- 
aries in Northampton Co., Va.,—at least, there is a tradition to this 
effect. Is there any authentic, recorded information on this point? 
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Who was Joseph O’Neil, who, on March 2, 1809, wrote Thomas 
Jefferson declaring he had discovered. perpetual motion and 
asking Jefferson’s aid in procuring the reward.—{ Jef. Cor., Series 2, 
Vol. 64 or 35.) 


GIFTS OF PRESIDENTS. 


President Washington gave $50 to help build St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

President John Adams gave $50 toward the erection of Holy 
Cross Church, Boston. 

President Andrew Johnson gave $50 to aid in the building of 
St. Patrick’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Who knows of other Presidents contributing to erect Catholic 
churches? 


BisHoP WHITE’s TRIBUTE TO BISHOP CARROLL. 


Judge William Gaston, of North Carolina, in the Convention 
of that State to revise the Constitution [1835], is stated to have said 
in his address relative to the attitude of Catholics to the country: 

‘‘T shall never forget a tribute to Bishop Carroll’s memory paid 
by the good and venerable Protestant Bishop White, when contrast- 
ing the piety with which the Christian Carroll met death with the 
cold trifling that characterized the last moments of the skeptical 
David Hume.” 

If that ‘‘tribute’’ was printed, where can it be read? 


AN APOSTATE JESUIT AMONG INDIANS OF NEW YORK. 
REv. FATHER ROUBAUD TO SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 

Sir:—I am extremely sensible, and very readily acknowledge 
the great honour you have done me by your late obliging Letter. 
Every part thereof breathes politeness, Witt and Generosity ; an open 
heart and Sincere, all declares the man of honour, and shews Mon- 
sieur le Chevallier Johnson. I have no term; no Expression can 
avail me to render (or speak) all I naturally feel at the sight of so 
noble, so generous a proceeding. I had not heretofore the honour 
to be acquainted with the Englishnation. Borninthe midst of France 
without being natural Subject of the French King. I had hitherto 
hardly known any Frenchmen. But how truly can I affirm that 
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I never have seen in any one of them anything that approach in 
the least or like that noble generosity (or the great characteristick 
of the English) so Remarkable amongst the English. I have fol- 
lowed that Nation Step by Step, Ever since the conquest of Canada, 
and I confess that I cannot recover my surprise. What hath made 
the greatest Impression on my mind, is that fund of Integrity, which 
nothing can alter; that disinterestedness which is above whatever 
I can say in its praise. If New England had been so unfortunate 
as to become the prey of the French, it had time to shed Tears, or 
to Mourn and bewail its lamentable fate. 

And Canada, taken by the English, daily bless its Destiny. Yes, 
I daily hear the Canadians wishing Joy to one another, and con- 
gratulating themselves that they have been taken by General Am- 
herst, and are governed by the respectable heroes that commands 
there, this day. 

This, I have had the honour to declare to Gen. Hamerst, last 
Winter in my Letter, and will not cease to proclaim the same to the 
world, whilst I have Being. 

There generous proceedings have so gained upon me, that I 
have not hesitated one moment but gave General Amherst all the 
knowledge and Light which my Stay in Canada, and my Connec- 
tions, especially with the late French Generals, have enabled me to 
procure. 

These papers are of the utmost consequence. You'll Judge, 
thereof on their titles. You shali hereafter be acquainted with the 
motives which oblige me to declare them (that is, the contents 
of the papers) to you. The first packet contained a discourse di- 
rected to Genl. Hamerst, wherein I shew him what it would be Right 
for England to insist on and do, whether, at the next peace to be 
made, Canada be returned to the French or no. There are many 
things in this discourse regarding the Indians, Especially the Abe- 
nakis and the Iroquois, who may be called English Indians, and whom 
it would be very practicable to bring back again into their Ancient 
habitations, let the Event of the War be what it will, that is to say, 
the one Nation in Acadia and the other among the Six Nations. I 
show therein, the means and at the same time declare the Immense 
Benefit, that would Accrue to the British commerce, from this kind 
of Transmigration. I am so bent on that same, that if Canada be 
restored to the French, and Genl. Amherst, from whom I daily ex- 
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pect an answer to some former Letters, don’t give me a Call I will 
certainly quit the Country. 

The third and last Packet contained a code of Civil Law adapted 
to the government of Canada, which Mr. de Montcalm had at his 
leisure hours originally projected and drawn, this last work is not 
perfect, and altho I daily work thereon, it cannot be so soon finished, 
the truth is, that I have unhappily lost part of my papers in my 
frequent travels, I must supply what is wanting. This is the mat- 
ter contained in these papers, which I had the honour to remit to 
Gen. Amherst and concerning which I Expect a decisive Answer. If 
these papers concerned you in the least, I would gladly transmit them 
to you, but I could not very soon comply, because, besides the Extra- 
ordinary length of the contents of these papers, I am now busy com- 
pleting the Canadian Code of Civil law, but I should have remitted 
you indeed the discourse to General Amherst wherein Are contained 
many Anecdotes relating to the Indians. You will be so kind to 
Signify your pleasure on this Subject and you shall be obeyed. 

Could I but obtain the honour of waiting on you, I would more 
fully apprise you with the whole Matter of fact; and I assure you 
that if that were left entirely to my choice, I should soon offer my- 
self into your presence, but I have not been able hitherto to obtain 
leave of the government to undertake such a journey. They have 
rather been pleased to order my Stay at St. Francois, where, indeed, 
I have been protected against a multitude of Enemies, Especially 
my Brethren, the Jesuits; who have proclaimed Open war against 
me, but, thank God, I have found my good protection amongst those 
of the English Nation. My Indians cannot set out for your place 
these ten days; poverty hath lengthened their hunting season, and 
is the real cause of this delay, which Excuse I pray you to accept 
for yourself and to cause it to be accepted also by the Loups and the 
Six Nations. They will, on return, bring me your Answer and what 
may be your pleasure in regard to what I have had the honour to 
impart to you above. 

I Long to find some signal opportunity, I don’t say to prove 
you my gratitude; a man of that little account, as I am, is not cap- 
able of doing it in a manner worthy of you; but at least to show you 
some part of that most Sincere respect and attachment which I have 
for your person. I never was so fortunate in my whole life, and 
I told it to myself a thousand times, that I was not born to be a 
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Happy Man. But I haveerred, and I am happily convinced thereof 
from the moment I got into your acquaintance, and gained your 
friendship. The friendship of a gentleman like you, is a fortune of 
Superior value; tis a good so transcendent that I don’t think I have 
procured myself so valuable a one since I was born. I date to sub- 
join, Sir, that I am not altogether Unworthy, and that if I merit 
such distinction, I merit it by these steniments of respect, devotion 
and attachment, which will End with my life. Thisis my way of 
thinking, it is the heart that dictates all I write, therefore pardon 
my spinning this Letter to such unusual length. When the Heart 
is engaged witha person thoroughly esteemed, it hath always some- 
thing to impart. I eagerly wait for your Answer, as I hope it may 
decide something in my favour, and will perhaps procure me the 
honour and pleasure of waiting on you soon, according to my wishes. 


I am with great respect, &c. 


Reading this strange letter in The Documentary History of New 
York, Vol. IV, p. 336-9, 1 deemed it proper, as the letter was on pub- 
lic record without explanation of the character or career of the writer, 
that these should be set forth in the interest of Catholic American 
History. 

The relation herewith presented was obtained from ecclesias- 
tical sources in Canada: 

Pierre Antoine Roubaud of the Province of Lyons, born at Avig- 
non, on May 28, 1724. His parents were Huguenots and he was 
the only one of the sons who became a Catholic. He entered the 
Society of Jesus, Sept. 7, 1739, and was sent out to Canada in 1755. 

Father Alfred Haney says he made his profession of the four 
vows August 15, 1756, and Father Van Meurs adds explicitly that his 
profession took place in Canada. This, I think, is a mistake, for 
as, long as I was archivist of St. Mary’s College I had in my custody 
the autograph register of the vows taken in Canada from 1715 to 1772, 
and his name appears nowhere on its pages. He was a Jesuit, all 
the same, and a disgrace to the Society, from which he was ignomi- 
niously expelled. 

Roubaud was the author of the anonymous relation in the ‘‘Let- 
tres Edifcantes,’’ dated ‘‘St. Francois, Oct. 21, 1757, and entitled 
‘‘Nouveaux renseignements sur ces peuples et sur les Algonkins,— 
Guerre des Francais et des Anglais au Canada.” In it he describes 
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the heartless butchery of the British and Colonial troops after their 
surrender at Carillon (Ticonderoga), &c., &c., &c. 

How blameless soever his life might have been in the begin- 
ning of his career, the spiritual dangers to which a missionary among 
the Indians is exposed proved too much for him, and he betrayed 
his trust. The irregularity of his conduct was speedily brought to 
the notice of Father Augustin Louis de Glapion, Superior at Quebec. 
Ordered by the latter to leave the Mission of St. Francois-du-Lac, 
he took advantage of the intervention of Burton, the Governor of 
Three Rivers,and of Amherst, who claimed that the Articles of 
Capitulation accorded no such powers to the Jesuit Superior over 
his subjects, he obstinately stuck to his pgst; and his name appears 
more than once on the registers of St. Francois as late as 1762. 

The scandal was great among the Indians, and his former fel- 
low religious were deeply mortified and humbled. Expulsion, of 
course, followed his determined refusal to obey. Subsequent events 
proved but too clearly the justice of the Superior’s decision. 

Things went from bad to worse, so that loathed and shunned 
by all the decent Indians of the village, his position became unten- 
able, and he betook himself to Quebec. There, in spite of the offers 
of the Fathers to send him at their own expense back to France to 
some retreat where he might do penance, he sought the protection 
of Murray. He was ripe for apostacy, and declared himself once 
more a Huguenot. 

Murray, counting upon his cleverness and the knowledge he 
possessed of all matters colonial, and convinced moreover, that 
his record was an obstacle to his usefulness in Canada, constituted 
him a sort of political agent, and sent him to England. 

In London, he took to himself for a wife (?) an unfortunate 
creature he had picked up in the street. What help the Colonial 
Office received from him would be hard to say. His life was one 
round of disorder and debauchery; and after he had squandered 
a further allowance which Murray had extorted from the Cana- 
dian Jesuits, his sole occupation, in his sober moments, was to 
pester his now impatient patrons with memorandums of his former 
services and dissertations on the justice of his claims to a pension. 

At last, completely besotted by his drunken carousals, his body 
eaten away by a loathsome disease, contemned by all as a betrayer 
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of every cause he pretended to serve, he drops out of sight in London 
in 1785. 

I have been told, by whom I do not now recollect, that Father 
Felix Martin, S. J.,and the late Abbe Verreau made inquiries in Paris, 
and learned that he died there in a hospital, and had done what he 
could to make his peace with God in his last moments. 

For other particulars see annual Report on Canadian Archives 
for 1885, by the late Douglas Brymner, Ottawa, pp. XIV et ss, 
& CXXXVIII et ss. 


MEN AND MATTERS. 


‘Wat A Pity!’ 

Edward Everett Hale in the Outlook, June 24, 1905, exclaims, 
‘*What a pity it is that we have lost Mr. Buell just as we discovered 
that we had another historian!’ Yet he goes on to show where 
Buell blundered, and says: ‘‘ All this I have said in such detail because 
the late Mr. Buell, in his invaluable lifeof Paul Jones, had been misled.” 

That’s the way of it. All consider Buell a great historian, but 
when they examine any of his statements they find Buell ‘‘had been 
misled.” 

Buell had not been ‘‘misled.”” He misled others. He simply 
manufactured his statements. He did that because he would not 
take the time and labor to find out facts to relate. 

THE RESEARCHES was the first to show that his Life of Jones 
is simply a fiction—a novel—a tale—a story—imagination. Yet 
it has misled the country. There is scarcely a word of truth—a 
fact—in it unless by accident, and then you must not believe him, for 
he founds a lie on the fact. 


“MOYLAN OF THE DRAGOONS.” 
The last time I was examining Papers of Washington’s, now in 
the Library of Congress, I came across a goodly number of reports 
of General Stephen Moylan. 


How our orators bubble out: ‘‘Moylan’s Dragoons!’ None 
know more of him than that he was the brother of the Bishop of 
Cork. 


I have much collected in many years concerning him and may 
make up a sketch of him for my CATHOLICS AND THE AMERI- 
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CAN REVOLUTION. When I found so many of Moylan’s reports 
and know much more is obtainable, I thought, ‘‘ Perhaps the prom- 
inent representative among his decendants—his grandson—who 
knows I am about to ‘write up’ his grandfather, and know more 
about him than he does, will pay to have these reports copied and 
let me have the use of them. The cost will not be over twenty-five 
dollars.”’ 

So I neither copied nor ordered copied the documents. When 
I came home I wrote the grandson, with whom I had been in cor- 
respondence, stating the case. 

Now, you think he was delighted with the proposition? He 
would not. So I will bear the expense myself. When he buys a 
copy of the book he will know more about his grandfather than he 
now knows. 

There isn’t one of the descendants of these great ones of our 
Race and Creed who would give $25 to know all obtainable about 
their ancestor of whom they boast descent. Certainly none have 
ever helped me as much as five dollars. My own opinion is that as 
they are Protestants they are loath to have it declared that their 
ancestor was an Irish Catholic. But, after all, the boasters about 
Moylan and others, who orate so brilliantly, know nothing about them 
and don’t want to know if it costs a dollar fora book. Toa banquet 
or monument or hurrah of any kind they would givea fiver, but to 
buy a book—Oh, horror!—they don’t read books. It is time we 
knew our own Worthies if we boast of them. 

PATRICK LYNCH. 

I lately purchased a collection of manuscripts of Patrick Lynch, 
one of the United Irishmen, who was imprisoned for his devotion to 
his country. He came to Connecticut, and traveled Westward in 
1812-15, but returned. 

He was the father of Anne C. Lynch, an author and poet, whose 
poems were, in 1881, published in New York. She married the son 
of Botta, the Italian historian, who wrote a very satisfactory History 
of the American Revolution which has been published in several two 
and three volume editions. 

I thought Patrick Lynch would surely be a Catholic. His papets 
showed an intimacy with the Episcopal Bishop Griswold that, with 
other associations, satisfied me Patrick was not a Catholic. 
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“THe SPIRIT OF THE AGE.” 


Yes, Bishop, the Age is demanding the Truth—seeking it and 
will not cease striving for it. It is the spirit of God moving over 
the troubled waters of the Age which will yet bring all things to His 
standard, worshipping at His feet. 

Even in History the Age will have the Truth alone. Its spirit 
is driving down men into the Well where Truth is, proverbially, said 
to be. The Age would bring her out that all her brightness may 
shine on a darkened world and bring all men to love and embrace 
her. 

Even in Catholic History the Age demands that the old time 
fables, imaginings, errors, blunders and lies be torn out of our His- 
tory ; that we Catholics get to the study of ourselves and of our Church 
in this country by seeking, through toil and moil and trouble, the 
documents aplenty which will tell our own career and of the feeble 
and shrinking Church expanding—growing—flourishing—the ad- 
miration of the world and yet to be the glory of the Church. 

Yes, I am ‘‘iconoclastic,’’ Bishop! Tearing down the False; 
upholding the True. Building on the ruins of Error the temple 
of Truth, founded on the rock of Righteousness, which ever exalts 
a nation as it ennobles men. 

Thus, in all the long and toilsome years of more than a third 
of a century, I have labored, a Devotee of Truth. 

As a youth CaTHOLIc to me meant Truth, and scandalized was 
I to find Error, historic Error, brazening itself on the brow of Mother 
Church and bedimming her lustre which, in every aspect, even of 
the local recitals of her humblest serving minister, should be brilliant 
as the sun with Truth and so shine like the stars in the firmament. 

Yes, tear down the False! Even in seeking the Truth man will 
stumble and must follow her into tangled paths. She is a coy maid- 
en—this Mistress Truth. She will be sought and only the ardent 
follower will find her that he may ever love and hold her as most 
precious. 

So I trust I have been helpful by following Truth, to have bright- 
ened the fair brow of Mother Church, even in the narrating of her 
annals and giving inspiration to her children to love the Church 
and to honor our Country. 
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Wuat is TRuTH? 


I sometimes wonder if any historical relation is really true. 
Does it accurately state the plain fact as it occurred, telling when it 
occurred and name correctly the actors in the event? Even when 
founded on documents, is the relation accurately recited? Is the 
document itself correct in dates and persons and simple facts? 

Oftentimes the testing, the study of such recitals, of such docu- 
ments, makes the mind of the investigator a bewildering chaos. One 
can seldom depend upon his own memory to truly and accurately 
relate an event in which he may have been the active factor. He 
will, nevertheless, often be amazed, sometimes angered, at relations 
of these events by others, so wholly different they may be from his 
own recollection, his own record of the affair. 

An event of but a few years, aye, but of a few days, can scarcely 
be accurately reported by those engaged in it so that there will be 
an agreement as to time, place or circumstances. 

Human fallibility, the tendency toward error, inherent in 
mankind ; the proneness toward the wrong notwithstanding Man’s 
aspiring nature, touched with the spark of the Divinity within 
him, to soar toward the good and for the betterment, are impressed 
on History as we have it and get it. 

There are those who abhor History and give no countenance 
to endeavors for its promotion. Impressed with the numerous 
instances of error which have become evident they abandon the 
wheat because of the cockles and will not sow anew the field which 
produced a destroying factor, preferring to be without the wheat 
rather than risk the production or disseminating of the cockle. 

But, Mankind, knowing its limitations, its liability to err, ever 
strives for betterment. Even in History, with its many mazes 
and entanglements, its mysteries and bewilderments, there are those 
who for Truth’s sake alone labor in the stony soil and by devotion 
and toil bring from it the good harvest for Truth, which they make 
shine to guide all to recognize that in the events of fallen man there 
is a great Power, a God, directing the affairs of Man and working 
through each one, the Will of a Divine Controller. Yes, even the 
study of mystifying History leads to God. 
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HELPERS. 


Very Rev. Joseph Rainer, D. D., rector of St. Francis’ Seminary, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Abbe Lindsay, of Quebec, Canada, 
have been helpful to THE RESEARCHES in sending copies of docu- 
ments of value and interest. 

There are many patrons who have a letter or document of this 
character. A copy might be sent us. There are many others who 
in their readings meet with, even in secular publications, items of 
‘Catholic American historical value. They might make note of 
these and send themto us. Afewsuch bits picked up at odd times 
would add much that would be of use and interest. 

If documents of United States Catholic historical good are 
found anywhere in the world and are copied and sent RESEARCHES, 
payment will be made for all such transcripts. 





BisHop LYNcH’s MoTHER’s NAME. 


Concerning the variations of the name of Bishop Lynch and 
the different dates given for his consecration and death, Mr. F. X. 
Reuss, compiler of the Cyclopedia Biographical of Bishops, writes: 
‘The Bishop’s mother was Susan McMahon.” Father O’Connell, in 
Catholicity in Georgia and Carolina, says, Eleanor McMahon. 

This adds to the confusion of recitals about a Prelate who lived 
in our own days. It shows the necessity of obtaining the exact 
truth and recording it. Those who have not had experience have 
no idea whatever of the confusion of statements relative to persons 
and events. 

"It is comparatively easy to collect data, but the harassing work 
is arranging it in order and ‘‘writing it up” so as to make a com- 
plete and correct story. One is bewildered by the confusion of 
dates and of statements depended on. So that all one may have 
collected must be tested and verified if one is anxiously sincere to 
get at the Truth. Even then unconsciously slips are made. 

I know how it is myself. 


PRELATES PRECLUDED. 
Three years ago it was rumored, as though it would have beer an 
awful disrespect of the Prelates to state asa fact, that Rome had re- 
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stricted or prohibited them from officiating at mixed marriages. 
That this was done may now be regarded as a fact, as announcements 
of wealthy mixers do not appear with Prelates legitimatizing the mix- 
ing. An untitled and undistinguished priest now acts on such oc- 
casions. 

It is well this is so. For years, in my Journal, I protested 
against our Prelates dignifying by their presence these mixed mar- 
riages when we laity were being constantly preached at that the 
Church discountenanced such marriages; that they should not be 
entered on. Our papers were prattling along the same lines, but 
dared not protest against Prelates presiding when wealthy ones 
hired them to grace the wedding display. 

It was a pressing imposition upon the faith of the laity to see 
these carryings on and then to see it plainly shown that moneyed 
people actually hired Prelates to assist at the doing of the very thing 
we, simple faithed folks, were being told the Church didn’t like to 
see done. 

But one doesn’t have to live long after youthful innocence 
to learn that many things the Church doesn’t like there are church- 
men who haven’t any objection to doing. 

Well, I’m glad Rome stopped that business. Archbishops Ire- 
land and Katzer, I believe, never would assist on such occasions. 
I hope there were others who did not hire themselves out to grace 
these graceless occasions. 


THE LAYMEN LAGGARDS. 

I have almost concluded not to try to get laymen as patrons. 
Endeavors for years have produced poor results. Were it not for 
the Clergy, this RESEARCHES would not have lived so long. 

Yet you cannot name a ‘‘prominent,’’ a ‘‘distinguished,’’ an 
Eso, Con. or Hon., or any of those whose names always appear in 
Catholic affairs or organizations, our leading Catholic ‘‘laymen,’’ 
who have not been specially solicited by circular or sample copy to 
add their names. Yet to very many of these who are public speakers 
on Catholic occasions, any number of RESEARCHES would have been 
worth dollars and fame. They would have got material for 
their orations and shown they knew something of Catholic American 
History. Yet but few of these great men have their names on 
RESEARCHES list. 
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It hasn’t been the dollar a year it would have cost: it is the 
total indifference to Catholic American History. 

Our people don’t care about the part of the Church in our Coun- 
try nor of the Catholics who have well served both. 

Our leaders think they know it all—that Columbus discovered 
America—Maryland established Religious Liberty—Commodore 
Barry was the Father of the Navy and Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
signed the Declaration of Independence. That’s all they know. They 
don’t know these subjects rightly. Yet the men I have sought are 
graduates of our Colleges and Universities. They have come out 
without any love or inclination for any Catholic question or study 
because it has not been put into them by these institutions who 
have not had teachers to so instruct them. 





Our PreoPLe Not BookIsu. 

Were I to gather into book form the matter deemed valuable 
which my Journal and this RESEARCHES contained, as a Priest ad- 
vises, I would have the bother and expense and most of the books 
stocked in a store-room. I have tried this book working. 

Besides, I consider it far more essential to search and gather 
than to compile books. That can be done later by others when 
our people become aware of the value of History. I prepare the 
way for these ready writers by seeking and recording the informa- 
tion and making it available. That’s been the trouble. No one 
would search and gather and print. It is far easier to imagine, to in- 
vent and ‘‘write up” at second hand than to seek, gather and record. 

I am doing the work no one else will do or has bothered about. 
I know I have the faculty of seeking and discovering. I know I 
have not the intellectual ability nor the disposition to do historical 
work in book form. 

One must have leisure to think, to study and to write from ma- 
terial gathered by those adapted to its collection. I grant that we 
Catholics should have our historical books. Whatis in a book 
lives and influences thought and ‘action. Newspapers and maga- 
zines do not influence the minds and actions of others as do books. 

But our people, our leaders, both lay and clerical, are not book- 
ish, and especially are they not inclined to History. I could get up 
books, but I would do the hard work and spend good cash and get 
no bread for the work nor return of the money. 
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GERMAN CATHOLIC HIsTory. 


‘‘I am especially pleased that you also try to find some German 
History.””—[Rev. G. Jeissel, C.P.P.S.] 

Oh! I have tried for years to get from Germany documents 
relating to the early German Catholic immigration to Pennsylvania. 
It began in 1741, with Fathers Schneider and Wappeller. 

There must be in Germany somewhere, in manuscript or in 
print, letters of Father Farmer (1752-1786) or some the immi- 
grants sent over. There was the distinctive ‘‘GERMAN FuND” 
which gave aid. That was the Sir John James Fund, I believe, 
which was sometimes called the Lancasterian Fund, as the church 
at Lancaster got a portion. 

There were more German Catholics in Pennsylvania in Colonial 
days than Irish or English; so there must be data about their coming 
and doings. 

We have a goodly number of German Priests among our pa- 
trons. Will some of them take an interest in this matter? I will 
pay compensation. — 

CATHOLICS NOT BETTER THAN OTHERS. 


‘Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin says that Catholics are no better than 
other citizens. That is the same as saying that the moral training 
that they receive is no better, and that is equal to saying that their 
religion is no better than those of other people. If Catholics are 
not better than other citiznes, then, either they are not trained in 
their religion or they don’t live up to it.”—{Catholic Columbian, 
April 1, 1906.] 

Catholic citizens are not one bit better than other citizens. 
Who that has had business dealings or social intercourse with others 
will maintain that non-Catholics are less truthful or less honest? 

Are Catholics in politics more honest than others? Ask any 
Philadelphia Catholic not in ‘‘The Gang.” 

In everyday life, as we meet men, do you find Catholics super- 
ior in any respect? They are just as good as others, but not any 
better, as far as the everyday life about us can show. 

Account for it as one may, the fact is plain especially in politi- 
cal life. Look at the ‘‘Catholics” in office. Look at the Wards 
in which Catholics predominate. Look at the kind of ‘‘Catholics”’ 
they vote for. When any political rascality is going on, isn’t there 
a ‘‘Catholic” in it? All know this to be true. 
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RECEPTION OF THE PEOPLE BY ARCHBISHOP RYAN 


The New Year’s Reception by Archbishop Ryan this year 
showed a good increase in numbers as well as in interest. 


This annual social meeting of the Archbishop and his people— 
the real Catholics—is now an event of character, distinction and 
import. The Archbishop is always happy and gracious, and never 
so much seems to be a father, and, indeed, never himself so much 
feels as a real father, to his people as on these annual assemblages 
of the children with him. 

These annual receptions are to me, also, a great gratification, 
as I originated the Receptions. I see the delight of my Archbishop 
and the pleasure of the people. 

Prior to New Year’s Day, 1893, I asked the Archbishop to meet 
the I. C. B. U. members who would call upon him with New Year’s 
greeting if he permitted them to do so. He promptly and cordially 
acceded to my request. I informed J. Washington Logue, Esq., 
president of the Abstainers, suggesting their presence and coopera- 
tion. From that the annual meeting of the father and the children 
has grown in numbers and dignity, and are now recognized as an 
event of even historical import. 

The motive I had in asking the Archbishop to meet these So- 
ciety members was this: Our prelates and our priests, though nearer 
the people than are other ministers of Religion, are yet too high 
above us plain people all the time. If we have business with them 
we meet, transact it in a formal way and depart, but we, though 
calling them ‘‘Father,’”’ never get to their knees, to surround them, 
to take them by the hand, to speak to them freely and friendly. Half 
the time we are overawed with their dignity and authority and 
we stand, cap in hand, abashed in their presence. 

The prelates and priests meet the ‘‘prominent” the leading,”’ 
the ‘‘distinguished,” the ‘‘middle aisle’ Catholics, but these are 
not the real Catholics, the men of faith, of belief inthedogmas. The 
men of love for the Church and her prelates and priests are not of 
that class. 

The real Catholics are not the social-statused, the society 
circlers, the front-seaters at Catholic affairs. They have but little 
Religion and their children will have less Faith. 
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But these are the kind our prelates and priests meet oftenest. 
In their hearts they must often desire to get down to the near-the- 
earth people, the plain people, the churchfillers—down to the people 
from whom most of them came, and so have their hearts bound with 
the plain, unadorned, simple words of welcome and cheer and greet- 
ing and to divest themselves of the awe-creating dignity destructive 
of love in home or Church. 

So once a year the good real, true, plain people, whom God 
has made so many of and to whom He seems to confide the keeping 
of the Faith, have, in Philadelphia, a chance to meet their Archbishop 
—to make him happy and be happy themselves, and have none of the 
‘“‘eminent,” the ‘‘prominent,’”’ the ‘‘highly respectables’’ to crowd 
the right and the good people away from their Father. 

I was right in asking him to meet us all. 

For fourteen years he has set his seal on the good will and the 
good deed. So have the people, who, by their organizations, thus 
annually meet as the AMALGAMATED ARCHBISHOP RYAN LIFE AND 
HAPPINESS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IRISH HisTory. 


Uf late years much has been said and something done about 
having Irish History taught in the parochial schools. 

In 1884 Rev. John W. Shanahan, now Bishop of Harrisburg, 
then Rector of Our Mother of Sorrows Church, Philadelphia, issued 
for use in his school: AN OUTLINE oF IRISH HisTorY. 

Was it not the first effort? 


Asks Mucu. 


A priest asks information on: What have Catholics done for 
our country? What have Catholics done for Art and Science in 
ancient and modern times? 

Wouldn’t you think an intelligent man would have better sense? 
It would require much time to answer. A book might be written 
on either question. 

Had he been a subscriber to RESEARCHES he would have learned 
much of what Catholics have done for this country. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL CENSUS. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 


You report “Big Figures Given in Census of Children’’—223,591, 
who are between 6 and 16, the school age. Yet you report 135,762 
in public, 3950 in private, and 43,374 in the parochial schools, or a 
total of 183,086, and this includes, mind you, 15,000 children in the 
public schools over 16. So there are over 25,000 for whom the city 
will receive from the State an appropriation, though 18,623 are em- 
ployed or physically unable to attend school. Yet the city reports 
all these and will receive payment for all and for the 7000 unaccounted 
for. Here is how the system works: The report of the Department 
of Public Instruction shows that in 1903 the number of children re- 
ported by the city was 196,708, which entitled the city to get $229,- 
325.36. 

By the report of the Board of Public Education of the city it 
appears that in 1903 the number of children at the beginning of the 
year was 158,472 and at the end of the year 161,066. 

Averaging these numbers, it appears that 159,769 children at- 
tended school in 1903, or 36,939 less than the city reported and for 
which the State paid a per capita. The report of the parochial 
schools shows there were that year 36,917 pupils at these schools— 
just the excess the State paid the city to educate. Isn’t that a queer 
system? The city is allowed to report its own numbers. These you 
may be sure are always ‘‘big figures.” The State pays for the num- 
ber reported, though the city educates much less and, worse than 
that, actually takes the money for those it does not educate, but who 
are in the parochial or private schools. So there seems to be a great 
injustice. 

The parents of the children in the parochial and private schools 
bear the burden of supporting these schools in addition to the city’s 
tax they pay for school purposes. Thus they pay a double tax. 
The city takes their money. It also takes the per capita the State 
pays for the same children who are included in the school census. 

Nowadays, when honesty in public affairs is in demand, it surely 
will not be possible that such a system can be continued—that the 
city will collect from the State a per capita for children it does not 
educate, but who are educated at the expense of others. Surely, as 
justice, it would seem, that the parochial and private schools ought 
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to get from the State a per capita for those they instruct. There 
surely cannot be justice in paying to the city when it does not in- 
struct them and hasn’t even room enough to house the children. 

Wouldn’t it be a fairer system for the State to pay for the num- 
ber the city instructs, not for the number it reports, and so have 
“big figures’ go to the State to get big money for services it does not 
and cannot perform and which others do, though the city takes the 
money for all the children these others instruct? 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, October 20, 1905. 


“HISTORIAN.” 


The Tax Assessor of the Borough of Ridley Park, Pa., where I 
have lived and worked since last June, has assessed me for an Occu- 
pation tax and classed me as a ‘‘Historian.”’ 

Though I am generally so called, I have never considered 1 had 
reached my own conception of what constituted a Historian. But, I 
suppose as I am now officially so classed and taxed, I must perhaps 
be recognized as such. I wonder if there is another in all the 
United States who is so classed for taxes. 

It has its amusing aspect, of course, but being willing to bear my 
share of supporting local government I made no appeal. But isn’t 
it comical that I must pay a tax on an occupation that in the whole 
county has not produced me a dollar of revenue? 

But, at any rate, I am officially a HISTORIAN at last, even 
though I don’t think I am in reality. 


On July 20, 1798, the Marquis de Rouvray was buried in St. 
Mary’s graveyard, Philadelphia. On September 22, 1798, Lewis 
H., Marquis of Modena, was buried there. These records are taken 
from the burial book of the Church. Who they were, what they were 
doing in Philadelphia, or anything else about them, I have not been 
able to discover in more than twenty years looking out. They 
probably were victims of the yellow fever, which prevailed that year 
as an epidemic. Who knows of them? 











PLANS FOR BARRY STATUE. 
(Washington Bureau, The Public Ledger.) 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—The Barry Statue Commission held a 
meeting at the War Department today and made preliminary ar- 
rangements for the execution of the act of Congress which appro- 
priated $50,000 for a statue to Commodore John Barry in this city. 
Several sites have been suggested, but the one most generally favored 
is the reservation at the intersection of Massachusetts and New Jersey 
avenues and G street, a short distance west of the new union station. 

At the suggestion of various Irish-American societies it was de- 
cided that the contract for the statue should be given to an American 
sculptor of Irish descent. John Boyle, Daniel French, James Kelly, 
St. Gaudens, Mr. Murray and other artists will be invited to submit 
designs. 


PHILADELPHIA BARRY STATUE UNVEILING. 


The statue of Commodore John Barry, the father of the American 
navy, erected in Independence Square, will be unveiled on Saturday, 
March 16th (St. Patrick’s eve) at 2 P. M. under the auspices of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, who will present the statue to the city. 

The presentation address will be made by Adjutant General 
Thomas J. Stewart and the acceptance will be by Mayor Weaver. 
Admiral George Melville will deliver an address on the life and serv- 
ices of Commodore Barry. 

Archbishop Ryan will give the blessing at the close of the exer- 
cises. 


LECTURERS ON BARRY. 


Rev. David H. Merrick, S. J., died April 21, 1906. He had 
compiled from my Life of Commodore Barry a sketch of that patriot. It 
was delivered as a lecture and published in THE ForpHAM MONTHLY. 

Dr. John G. Coyle of New York has delivered nearly one hundred 
addresses on Commodore Barry, written for the Daily News of that 
city a pagein recital of Barry’s career, and addressed the Catholic 
Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., on the ‘“‘Claims of Commodore 
Barry.” 

It highly pleases me to know of the good use he has made of my 
book. 
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Richard M. Reilly, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., on April 11, 1906, 
addressed the Donegal Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, onCommodore Barry. It was published in the New Era, of Lan- 
caster, April 12th, and in the Lancaster County Historical Society’s 
Papers and Records. 

These discourses and publications of many others are in accord 
with my wishes as expressed in closing my recital of Barry’s career, 
that use would be made of the historical documents and statements 
I had gathered, so that Barry’s doings for our country might be more 
generally known. 

Never had any author more satisfaction than I have had in ob- 
serving the use made of my book. The honest relators have all given 
me the credit of doing the work that gave them inspiration and in- 
formation. 

Barry said: ‘‘I serve my country for nothing.” 

So I can say: I got no money reward for my work, but I got that 
which is of more satisfying value, the satisfaction and the credit of 
having done a needed work which millions of Barry’s race and creed 
never attempted to do and which I had ready just at the right time 
when another was being given the honor and merit which belong 
solely to Barry. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONERS. 


On the 20th October last (1857) the two following priests 
embarked at Havre for the diocese of Natchez (U. S.): 

Francois Xavier Leroy, Missionary priest for the last fourteen 
years, of the diocese of Rennes. 

The Abbe Georget, from the diocese of Nantes—[Annals, Prop. 
Faith, March, 1858]. 


WouLpD GAIN NOT A VOTE. 


Horace Greeley, the editor of New York Tribune, politician and 
Democratic candidate for President in 1872, on July 21, 1856, wrote 
in reference to the candidacy of John C. Fremont for President on 
the Republican ticket : 

“If Col. Fremont were to come out with an affidavit that he 
never was or thought of being a Catholic, it would not gain him one 
vote,” etc. 
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CHARLES H. A. ESLING. 


Charles H. A. Esling, LL. D., of Philadelphia, died at Stuttgart, 
Germany, on Friday; February 1, 1907. 


Doctor Esling, who was a noted author and traveler, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1845. He was the son of Joseph J. and Mary A. 
Esling. His early education was received in St. Joseph’s College, in 
this city. He was graduated from the Georgetown University and 
later from the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His degree of doctor of laws was conferred by St. Joseph’s College in 
1901. In 1869 he was admitted to the Philadelphia bar. 

At the golden jubilee of Pope Pius IX, in 1877, he represented 
the Archbishop of Baltimore and the Catholic laity of the United 
States. He was a delegate to the lay Catholic congresses which met 
in Baltimore in 1899 and in Chicago in 1893. Since 1896 Doctor 
Esling had resided in Europe, spending much of his time in traveling, 
concerning which there are many publications from his pen. Doctor 
Esling was a member of many organizations, among them being the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, the American Catholic Historical 
Society, of which he was a founder; the Law Alumni Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania, of which he was treasurer from 1894 to 
1896, and the De Sales Institute of Philadelphia, which he helped to 
found and whose affairs he directed as its first president. He was 
also the first president of the Pegasus Club and held the office of presi- 
dent of the West Philadelphia Boat Club from 1892 to 1901. He 
was a member of the University Club. 

Doctor Esling married Elizabeth Baeder, daughter of Charles 
Baeder, of Jenkintown, in 1890. The couple made their home, when 
living in this city, at 2109 Locust street.—{Ledger]. 

It is with keen regret that I make record of the death of my 
friend Mr. Esling. He wrote many contributions to Catholic Ameri- 
can History notably, CATHOLICITY IN THE THREE LOWER COUNTIES, 
[Delaware]. He was a descendant of Catholics, who came to Phila- 
delphia about one hundred and seventy-five years ago. All descend- 
ants, as far as my investigations have gone, have ‘‘kept the faith’’—a 
remarkable record. The Esling and Wilcox family, I believe, are 
the only old-time families to have done so. May he rest in peace. 
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